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Abstract 


THE SOCIAL SERVICES LEADER’S ROLE IN SYSTEMIC CHANGE 
HARNESSING THE POWER OF THE HOLY SPIRIT 


By 
ANNE WILLIAMS-ISOM 

I am currently serving as the James R. Dumpson Endowed Chair in Child Welfare 
Studies at Fordham University’s Graduate School of Social Services (GSS). Previously, I 
was the CEO of the Harlem Children’s Zone (HCZ) for eleven years and was a Deputy 
Commissioner at the Administration for Children’s Services (ACS) for thirteen years. I 
have over twenty years of experience in child welfare and child and family well-being. 
One of the unmet needs I see among leaders in large public agencies and nonprofits that 
serve Black and Brown children is the challenges around the high levels of toxic stress 
and trauma which surround them. Both leaders and the population that they serve are 
affected by these toxic environments. My demonstration project will explore how leaders 
in public and nonprofit social services organizations can develop secular as well as 
spiritual tools to create less toxic environments. I believe that the power of the Holy 
Spirit can transform us. This transformation then allows leaders to change the systems 
that they work in through their leadership and wisdom. I will create a series of webinars, 
podcasts and written materials so that leaders can use them as resources as they lead their 
organizations through this systemic change. I will further explore how leaders can either 
be catalysts for change or obstacles to the very justice that they seek through the lens of 


the leadership style of Adam Clayton Powell Jr. 


This dissertation is decided to my mother, Edna Olivier Williams who first taught me 
about God and whose entire life of service to her family and in her nursing career is an 
example of the power of the Holy Spirit to save, heal and transform. 
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CHAPTER 1 
UNCONVENTIONAL PASTORING IN CHILD AND FAMILY SERVICES 


Vignette One! 

A couple of years ago, when I was sending my own son off to college, we had a 
HCZ student that I was particularly close to who was also heading off to college. His 
name was Ervin. Ervin like so many other students that we serve would have been the 
first in his family to go to college. I was obsessing about making sure that my son Phillip 
had everything that he needed for his freshman year: books, pencils, notebooks, dishes, 
glasses, and an iron. My HCZ kids do not necessarily have all of that. Ervin’s Mom and 
his grandma saved a few extra dollars to make sure he had a new warm coat and some 
new sneakers, but HCZ filled in a lot of the rest: a new computer, a stipend for books and 
incidentals. 

My family was off to our last trip to Martha’s Vineyard before we had to drop 
Phillip off at school. The first day of vacation is always great but a little stressful. We 
were occupied with getting settled, buying groceries, and figuring out dinner. So, when 
my head hit the pillow that evening, I really was in a deep sleep very quickly. My phone 
ring woke me up at about 4am. 

On the phone screen, Ervin’s name appeared. I was immediately nervous that 


something happened to him. My mind was racing, but I just said “Hello.” Then, I heard 


' Allof the vignettes are fictional characters, they are made up of a combination of many different 
stories, any likeness to a one particular person is a coincidence. 


his voice. “Ms. Anne, I’ve been shot.” I calmly responded, “Where were you shot”? In 
hindsight I meant in terms of geographic location not where in terms of his body. “In the 
arm,” he said. I could feel my heartbeat start to slow. ““Where are you?” He said he was at 
the hospital and that his Mom and grandma were on their way. I said “Ervin, I am not 
home so I cannot come over to the hospital but I will call Mr. Kwame and he will come 
right over. I love you and I will call your Mom in a few hours to check on you.” 

I did not ask any questions about who shot him, how it happened, would he need 
protection in the coming days. I just was so grateful that he was alive. When I hung up 
the phone I could not go back to sleep. Ervin called me because he did not want me to 
hear it from someone else. He knew I loved him and would be worried. 

Introduction 

Is this a typical action of a CEO? Maybe not. But I will contend in my dissertation 
that it certainly is required if you are leading to bring about a transformational and 
sustainable change. Love has to be at the core of your service. I am not referring to a 
regular love but what I call a radical love which I believe comes from God. Someone 
recently asked me “Where did all of this come from? When did you decide that God was 
going to be a part of not just your personal life but that you were going to make God a 
part of your professional life too? Why did you decide, twenty years into your career, that 
you needed to attend the seminary? You are not a pastor after all.” 

I really respected the person so I wanted to spend some time reflecting on these 
questions in preparation for writing my dissertation. The questions took me aback 
because I had to ask myself, “Have people not been able to see God in me all along?” If I 


believe that we are all spiritual beings at our core, and the goal of a Christian should be to 


be more Christ-like, why was I checking my Christian identity when I walked through 
my office door? 

In this country we have “In God We Trust’’ on our currency. The pledge of 
allegiance mentions God and the National Anthem mentions God, both the traditional one 
and the African American one. When the President of the United States takes the oath of 
office they swear on a Bible. One could argue that being President is the quintessential 
example of leadership in our county. So why have I been hiding my spiritual leadership 
gifts when I am at work? I have been a Christian all of my life and I am a proud recipient 
of over sixteen years of a religious education not including these past three years in 
seminary, all the way from elementary school to the fine Jesuit institution Fordham 
University. The Jesuits are very well known for their commitment to service.” The word 
service was probably one of the first values that I learned as a child along with honesty 
and integrity. Before I received the sacrament of Confirmation in sixth grade, we had to 
memorize the gifts of the Holy Spirit. They are wisdom, understanding, counsel, 
fortitude, knowledge, piety and fear of the Lord (Isaiah 11:2; 1 Corinthians 12). And as 
strange as it may seem, I have always believed that the Spirit was feminine.* She was a 
she. And she has always walked beside me in every decision, every moment of my life. 

This dissertation will focus on my ministry as a child advocate and how I have 
seen the power of the Holy Spirit bring about transformative change. I believe that if 


more leaders use both their spiritual and secular tools, even greater change can occur. I 


> Caleb Bell, “Why the First Jesuit Pope Is a Big Deal,” The Washington Post, March 14, 2013. 


> Comelius Swart, “The Holy (Mother) Spirit and the Divine Feminine in Christianity,” The 
Godlab, December 13, 2015, https://thegodlab.wordpress.com/2015/12/13/the-holy-mother-spirit-and-the- 
divine-feminine-in-christianity/ (accessed November 30, 2020). 


want to codify the spiritual tools that I believe are the underpinnings of my successful 
leadership. 

I realized the strength of God in my professional life when I realized the deep 
love that I felt for the children and families that I served, like the love that I described 
above in the Ervin story. I did not want to admit it because I thought love was a soft skill 
and that I should not outwardly admit how much love fueled my passion. Once I finally 
accepted that such love was a special and powerful gift, I became a more effective leader. 
Everyone does not have it and many are afraid to use it even when they feel it. I call it 
radical love because I think it is so unexpected in the workplace and even frowned upon 
in some circles. Despite this, some believe the Holy Spirit plays a very important role in 
leadership. One framework has described it in six points: 1)The Holy Spirit is active in 
leadership recruitment and selection, 2) the Holy Spirit empowers leaders to be bold, 3) 
the Holy Spirit brings encouragement, strength and peace in leadership storms, 4) the 
Holy Spirit provides guidance, discernment and directions to leaders, 5) the Holy Spirit 
helps leaders successfully manage conflict, and 6) the Holy Spirit compels leaders to 
move out of their comfort zone.* My dissertation will give examples from my own work 
when these six points have been true and describe tools that leaders can use whether or 
not they consider themselves religious, and especially for leaders who work in children’s 


services. 


; Stephen Blandino, “The Holy Spirit’s Role in Leadership,” 
https://stephenblandino.com/2012/06/the-holy-spirits-role-in-leadership.html (accessed December 3, 2020). 


The Harlem Children’s Zone 

The Harlem Children’s Zone (HCZ) was founded in 1970. The mission of the 
organization is to provide comprehensive educational and social services support to 
children and families in order to end generational poverty. It was originally called the 
Rheedlen Center for Children and Families and focused on preventing truancy of high 
school students throughout New York City. In 2000, it was renamed the Harlem 
Children’s Zone.? HCZ was built on the vision of its founder and Chief Executive Officer 
(CEO) Geoffrey Canada. His belief was that the place where children grow up has an 
impact on their odds for success; so, he wanted to create an organization that would focus 
on the whole community and therefore change the odds for all of the children that lived 
there. 
The History of HCZ 

When Geoff started HCZ, Harlem was a community that had many challenges. 
There were a lot of abandoned buildings and parks where children could not play because 
there was broken glass on the ground. Crime was high and many young people were 
becoming victims of gun violence. Young people were either losing their life to violence 
or to incarceration because of their involvement with guns and crime. School District 5 
where Central Harlem is located serves some of the City’s most vulnerable children, with 


currently 32 percent of the district’s third graders reading at or on grade level.° There 


> Harlem Children’s Zone, “History,” https://hcez.org/about-us/history/ (accessed January 27, 
2020). 


® New York State Education Department, “3-8 Assessment Database,” 
http://data.nysed. gov.assessment. 


were many abandoned buildings in the neighborhood. Many senior citizens would stay in 
their homes because they were afraid. 

Rheedlan, as it was then called, first focused on trying to keep young people off 
the streets and connected to school. The staff focused on after-school programs, which 
would give homework help to the students. Soon Geoff found out that this was not 
enough. He tells a story of all of the funerals he had to attend and how he felt like he was 
just running into a burning building every day when he went to work. “We were literally 
just trying to keep our children alive”.’ He created an organization whose goal was to 
strengthen the community by strengthening families in that particular neighborhood, 
which in turn would strengthen children. 

That was really the birth of what people now call place-based initiatives. In 1993, 
David Dinkins and, then Commissioner of the Division of Youth and Community 
Development (DYCD), Richard Murphy created the Beacon Schools initiative. These 
were schools that would stay open from 3PM to 6PM so that children could have a safe 
place in the hours after day school. Research shows that for youth, those hours after 
school are a particularly risky time.’ Having a safe place where they could get academic 
support as well as recreational activities was an innovative strategy at that time. For 
Geoff, this was always a community development strategy, not just about one program 


for one child. This was the birth of the Harlem Children’s Zone. 


T Paul Tough, Whatever It Takes: Geoffrey Canada’s Quest to Change Harlem and America 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 2008), 22. 


8 Kristen P. Kremer et al., “Effects of After-School Programs with At-Risk Youth on Attendance 
and Externalizing Behaviors: a Systematic Review and Meta-Analysis,” Journal of Youth and Adolescence 
44, no. 3 (March 2015): 616-636. 


The next thing that they needed to do was to consult with the community advisory 
board to find out what the community believed they needed on behalf of children. Parents 
and residents emphasized that kids needed a lot of support and they needed it prenatally 
until they became independent adults. HCZ is based on a series of best practice programs 
that coincide with the developmental stages of a child’s life. The pipeline starts from 
baby college and goes all the way through to college. The program also offers 
wraparound services to support families and communities. 

At HCZ the concept of scale is important. The programs were not just for a few 
kids. They had to be geared towards hundreds or thousands of children. If HCZ could get 
this right in Harlem then there was a chance it could become a model for other 
communities throughout the country. It is the reason that HCZ originally focused on 
10,000 kids within the ninety-seven blocks. The theory was that kids tend to do what 
their friends do. HCZ wanted to create a world where all of the kids would do the right 
thing and engage in positive activities because that would be what most of the kids were 
doing. They would have other options beside selling drugs or a life of violence. They 
would believe it was possible for them to have a different kind of life because they would 
have role models who had done it before them. At HCZ their greatest recruitment tool 
was always older kids who graduated from the program into successful and safe lives, 
lives that they had not imagined for themselves before. 

It is for this reason that mentoring is such an important part of HCZ. The staff all 
think of themselves as mentors for the young people. Many of the staff have grown up in 
similar situations or come from similar neighborhoods. Many will tell you that if they did 


not have a caring adult in their lives, their outcomes might have been very different. They 


look at their employment at HCZ as an opportunity to give back and to support the most 
difficult students. Geoff himself has described it as being in the “saving kids business”. 
“That is not what schools traditionally do but it is what HCZ does.” The other benefit of 
the mentoring is that over the years HCZ has developed a strong cadre of leaders who not 
only know the organization’s culture very well but who are dedicated to the mission of 
the organization. 

HCZ is also known for its commitment to data. The organization has a research 
and data management office with ten people. They are responsible for overseeing over six 
hundred different goals. The HCZ philosophy is that decisions must be driven by data. 
Each program has a set of goals which guides its success and these goals have to be 
monitored very closely during the year to ensure that the intended outcomes will be 
achieved. HCZ’s obsession with data comes from a sense of urgency in achieving success 
for kids. There is a “whatever it takes” attitude because kids should not have to wait. 

The organization has gone through 3-4 iterations of its board of directors and 
currently has a board of approximately fifteen business leaders who believe in its mission 
and take the lead on fundraising for the organization. 

Overview of HCZ Programs 

With these basic principles as its foundation HCZ has grown and flourished over 
the years. HCZ has gone from serving 300 children to over 14,000 children; from 
employing 200 workers to over 1800; and from a budget of $100,000 to over $120 
million. HCZ is made up of over 38 distinct programs. It also has two charter schools that 


were started in 2004 and which serve appropriately 2100 children. As stated earlier, the 


z Tough, Whatever It Takes, 170. 


pipeline starts with a program called Baby College. Baby College is a program for 
Harlem parents with children ages 0-3 that creates a space for learning how to be better 
parents and neighbors. Families and instructors meet every Saturday for nine weeks. The 
full-day program provides childcare and healthy meals. Teachers, many who come from 
similar cultural backgrounds as the parents, teach topics such as nutrition, health and 
safety, brain development and discipline. Over 7,000 parents from the Harlem 
community have graduated from Baby College since its inception almost 20 years ago, 
and thanks to focused outreach and attention, more fathers have joined classes too.!° 

There are 237 children in the early childhood programs. The Harlem Gems is a 
full day program for three and four-year-old children. In classes with a Head Teacher, 
Assistant Teacher, and Family Worker, children primarily engage in project-based 
learning to learn literacy, math, and social skills through play and exposure. Harlem 
Gems prepares children, many who come to the program with special needs for school. 
For the past ten years, 100 percent of the children who have graduated from these 
programs have been school ready.'! 

HCZ serves over 2,000 elementary school age children in traditional public 
schools within 97 blocks. It provides support during the day for classroom teachers and 
runs the after-school programs. HCZ provides staff who play games with the students, 
help with homework, work on arts and craft projects, and teach dance, music, and 


recreational sports. In addition, HCZ usually gives additional monetary support to the 


10 Harlem Children’s Zone, “Baby College,” A Look Inside: Quarterly Report 1, no 1 (Sumer/Fall, 
2002):1-8, https://hcz.org/wp-content/uploads/2014/04/ALI-Baby-College.pdf. 


'l Harlem Children Zone’s, “Harlem Gems,” A Look Inside (Summer 2007): 1-8, 
https://hcez.org/wp-content/uploads/2014/04/ALI-Gems. pdf. 


school Principal. This can be up to $25,000 for projects such as building a dance studio, 
replacing old lockers or providing additional professional development to teachers. !* 

HCZ served approximately 800 middle school children who attended 64 different 
middle schools. Those programs were focused on academic support for gender specific 
groups and activities for young people to express who they are and what they stand for as 
they move into high school. 

The high school program served appropriately 1000 high school students who 
attended 173 different high schools across the city.!* The high school programs focused 
on getting students ready for college. They received ACT and SAT prep, exposure and 
access to high quality internships, and activities to help them to become more 
independent and mature. HCZ currently has 924 students attending college and over 700 
who have already graduated. Each of those students is assigned a college advisor who 
checks up on them. The college advisors make sure students have what they need to be 
successful, especially during their freshman year. The college advisor helps connect them 
to internships when they are back home on breaks and connects them to career services 
after graduation. Approximately 100 students each year will be graduating from college, 


moving forward. 


"2 Harlem Children’s Zone, “The Peacemakers,” A Look Inside: Quarterly Report 3, no. 2 (Fall 
2004): 1-8, https://hcz.org/wp-content/uploads/2014/04/ALI-Peacemakers.pdf. 


'5 Harlem Children’s Zone, “TRUCE,” A Look Inside (Spring 2006): 1-8. 


'4 Harlem Children’s Zone, “College Success Office,” A Look Inside (Spring, 2008): 1-8, . 
https://hcez.org/wp-content/uploads/2014/04/ALI-College-Success-Office. pdf. 
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HCZ also has a program called Healthy Harlem whose goal is to combat 
childhood obesity.!° The program serves 7,000 children and 3,000 adults. Several years 
ago, we decided that part of the full continuum of services that HCZ should tackle should 
include health. We were spending all of our time getting young people ready to go and 
graduate from college but, if the statistics were correct, they would still be confronted 
with many health challenges. They were being raised in a community where the rates of 
heart disease, high blood pressure, cancer and stroke were all very high.'° Living in high 
poverty neighborhoods limits healthy options and makes it difficult to access quality 
health care and resources that promote health. When HCZ decided to start the Healthy 
Harlem initiative, appropriately 45 percent of children living in Central Harlem were 
overweight or obese. HCZ decided to take on the challenge by developing a program that 
would educate young people about healthy foods, teach them how to eat better, require 
them to do 60 minutes of exercise a day, and focus on their mental health and self- 
esteem, because this also has a big effect on their food choices !7 

HCZ also operates social service programs for children and families when they 
need some extra support, such as housing, counseling, mental health and substance abuse 
support, and legal services. The HCZ model highlights a connection to the community 
and families. If the theory is that kids will be strong and thrive if they are in healthy 


environments, then it is essential that their parents are healthy and strong too. As was 


'S James Mabli et al., “Randomized Controlled Trial of Healthy Harlem’s Get Fit Program: An 
After-School Intervention for Childhood Overweight and Obesity in the Harlem Children’s Zone,” 
Childhood Obesity 16, no. 7 (Oct 2020): 479-487, doi: 10.1089/chi.2020.0012. 

'© Ibid. 


"7 Tid. 
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stated earlier, a connection to community residents is a cornerstone of the HCZ model. 
However, it was also recognized that the community had several challenges. Residents 
struggled with having adequate housing and parents needed counseling for things such as 
substance abuse, domestic violence and for issues with mental health challenges. HCZ 
had four preventive contracts with the Administration for Children’s Services (ACS) 
which allowed them to provide these and other services to parents in the community 
when they needed it. The organization had a social services division which oversaw the 
supervision of social workers throughout the organization. There were social workers 
assigned to each school with a supervisor. There was a social services manager assigned 
to other pipeline programs. For example, there were social workers who specialized in 
early childhood programs all the way up to a social worker at the college office. 


HCZ Today 


In 2014, I took over the day-to-day leadership of the organization and Geoff 
moved to the Board. The Board leaves the day-to-day management of the organization to 
the CEO, sets very high performance measures and holds management accountable for 
those measures and goals. 

Today, in Central Harlem, 21% of residents still live in poverty.'* Central 
Harlem’s unemployment rate is higher than the citywide average of 9%.'? The death rate 
by homicide in Central Harlem is twice the New York City rate. About 27% of the 


middle and high school students at HCZ have a family member who was killed through 


'8 kK Hinterland et al., “Manhattan Community District 10: Central Harlem, 2018,” Community 
Health Profiles 2018 10, no. 59 (2018): 1-20. 
https://www | nyc.gov/assets/doh/downloads/pdf/data/20 1 8chp-mn 10.pdf. 


19 hid. 
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violence. Our families and children suffer from failing schools, crumbling buildings, 
chronic health issues, violent crimes and drug use, all of which has the potential to 
diminish kids’ personal life chances. It can also lead to overreliance on public 
institutions, putting a drain on the system and a huge burden on taxpayers. Research 
shows that, on average, families actually need twice as much as the federal poverty 
threshold to cover housing, childcare, out-of-pocket medical expenses and 


20 


transportation.~ Poverty is insidious. Pediatrician, Dr. Perri Klass has advised thinking 


of it as a disease “affecting growth and development and robbing children of the happy 
healthy futures they might otherwise expect.””! 

The focus of my demonstration project is the wellness initiative that I began to 
develop with my team at HCZ in 2018. That initiative was led by a social worker and 
required additional staff and leadership who had expertise in trauma and wellness for this 
population. The goals of the initiative were to enhance understanding of emotional 
wellness, introduce resources available to staff, families and the larger community and 
teach the basic principles of trauma, resiliency and evidence-based strategies for holistic 
support. The organization incorporated training, workshops, support groups, access to 
counseling, and meditation to help support wellness in the entire community. 


HCZ also created a leadership and training institute so that the organization 


would have a centralized internal capacity to build leaders and to make sure that front- 


0 The Economist, “How Much Can Enterprise & Philanthropy Help to Alleviate Poverty,” The 
Economist, special report, September 26, 2019, https://www.economist.com/special- 
report/2019/09/26/how-much-can-enterprise-and-philanthropy-help-alleviate-american-poverty. 


2! Derri Klass, “Poverty as a Childhood Disease,” Well (blog of the New York Times), May 13, 


2015, https://well.blogs.nytimes.com/2013/05/13/poverty-as-a-childhood-disease/ (accessed January 27, 
2020). 
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line workers would have the ability to get ongoing training. In 2018, HCZ also launched 
its new values. They are strategic relentlessness, children first, respect, excellence, army 
of love and best selves to best serve. These values help to remind the HCZ community 
not just what their mission is but how they should accomplish it. The values are supposed 
to remind staff how they want to show up for the children and families that they serve.”” 
In 2020, after six years of deepening and strengthening the organization, I stepped 
down from my role as CEO and moved to join Fordham University to share all that I 
have learned.”? The Board appointed then Chief Operating Officer (COO), Kwame 
Owusu Kesse as the next CEO. Now, 20 years after launching their first business plan in 
2000, HCZ is on the precipice of fulfilling its vision in and beyond Harlem. HCZ’s place- 
based, birth through college pipeline of best practice programs has grown in scale and it 
serves a critical mass of more than 20,000 children and families annually. While Iam 
ending my tenure with HCZ in June of 2020, the next phase of the strategic plan calls for 
our model to be spread to millions across America. HCZ’s Practitioner’s Institute helps to 
tell the story of the successes and challenges that the organization has had over the years 
to practitioners who come to visit. Thus far the Practitioner’s Institute has hosted visits 
from over 508 US cities and over 186 international delegations. There are currently 64 


promise neighborhoods spread across the country.”4 In 2020, HCZ also created a new 


>? Harlem Children’s Zone, “Our HCZ Values,” https://hcz.org/values (accessed January 27, 
2020). 


23 Harlem Children’s Zone, “Announcement of CEO Transition,” October 2019, 
http://www.prnewssire.com/harlem-childrens-zone-selects-next-generation-of-leadership-with- 


appointment-of-new-ceo-300958037.html (accessed December 3, 2020). 


°4 Harlem Children’s Zone, “Practitioners Institute,” https://hcz.org/spreading-the-model-2/ 
(accessed January 27, 2020). 
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institute named after William Louis Wilson which will be focused on taking the model to 
other cities.” 


My Own Leadership Lessons Learned 


In the summer of 2014 when I took over the helm at HCZ, it was both a stressful 
and exciting time. I was taking over from its beloved founder Geoff Canada and I knew 
that task would not be easy. Before I said yes to the job, I prayed and asked God for 
guidance. I asked whether or not this was His will or was this just something I had 
convinced myself that I needed to do. It was during these days that my relationship with 
the Holy Spirit was deeply strengthened and I began to witness the power of the Holy 
Spirit for myself. I felt that there were signs all around me at work, mostly through my 
interactions with a child or a parent that told me loud and clear that this path was a part of 
my calling. Eventually, through a lot of long runs and time in prayer, I got the clarity that 
I needed. I was to do this job. The kids needed me. This renowned organization had done 
many great things but there was still one thing left to accomplish. It had not proved that it 
could move forward with a new CEO after its Founder. 

While many organizations struggle during moments of transition, I knew that 
being a woman of color would add to the complexity. In New York City there were not 
many nonprofits run by women of color.”° While almost 80 percent of the staff in NYC 


are people of color, only 16 percent of nonprofit CEOs are people of color.” An even 


°5 Harlem Children’s Zone, “The William Julius Wilson Institute,” https://hcz.org/spreading-the- 
model-2/ (accessed January 27, 2020). 


26 Danielle Moss Lee, “ Black Woman in Nonprofits Matter,” nonprofitquarterly.org, July 8th 
2020, https://nonprofitquarterly.org/black-women-in-nonprofits-matter/ (accessed December 1, 2020). 


27 Thid. 
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smaller subset are Black women. But I was ready, and with the help of God I knew I 
could not fail. At that moment I set my intention on two things; that I would lead with 
humanity and that I would always put the best interest of the children first. I knew that 
another challenge would be to find a way to express my voice within an organization that 
was built on someone else’s voice. What were the unique gifts that God had given to me 
that He wanted me to bring to HCZ? What value was I going to bring? These were the 
questions I had to answer for myself. 

I never doubted that I had the skills to be a successful CEO. I knew that with my 
background as a lawyer, a government official, and COO for 5 years, I was prepared. I 
remember thinking that the toughest part would be leading the staff through this next 
phase of the organization. They had never had another leader. Further, for many of them I 
was transitioning from being their colleague to being their boss. I believe that for some, 
having a Black woman as a leader was difficult even if they did not realize it. There are 
unique challenges for Black women leaders and I found that to be true even though the 
staff at HCZ were predominately people of color.” In hindsight, during those first few 
months, I was putting out so many fires and trying to establish myself that I did not spend 
as much time as I should have strengthening and supporting the team. 

I cannot say enough about the importance of prayer for leaders—not only leaders 
in the church of course, but for leaders in general. As an article in the National Review 
stated, “For most believers prayer isn’t a substitute for data-based solutions. It is a 


personal resource that compliments and may even help facilitate other thoughtful 
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action.””? I remember praying a lot during those first few months. I felt God’s presence in 
unexpected places. I remember stepping outside of my comfort zone with the support of 
the Holy Spirit many times assured that the Spirit was walking beside me. 

Later, I will discuss the importance of the Holy Spirit in management. This was 
an important tool for me along with all of my other skills. I was able to make myself still 
in the midst of a very busy organization. This allowed me to discern what the Spirit was 
leading me to do, not as an afterthought, but before I would take action. It was central to 
my leadership. We are, at our core, spiritual beings. As Pierre Teilhard de Chardin is 
cited as saying, “You are not a human being in search of a spiritual experience. You are a 
spiritual being immersed in a human experience.””*° 

The biblical texts that I explore are about the importance of healing. These 
passages teach us not that Jesus is a miracle worker but rather that He heals His people so 
that they are restored and they can accept His assignment and do His work. This is the 
central point of my thesis. We all sin and fall short of the kingdom of God, but with 
God’s help, through his broker the Holy Spirit, we become transformed and are able to do 
even more than we thought.?! This transformation then allows us, as leaders, to change 
the systems that we work in. Later I will give a few examples of where the ever present 
spirit of the Lord was with me and helped my decision making and helped me to move 


the organization in the direction of wholesome wellness. At the beginning of the chapter, 
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I said that someone asked me “when did you first realize you had these gifts?” In other 
words, when did I realize that love was my super power? 

This second vignette describes one of my first transformative moments. I would 
not understand until much later that change does not happen in one experience or one 
story. If you allow yourself, you will continue to grow and in fact the very nature of the 
work changes you. The redeeming nature of love has the ability to transform. We know 
this because as Christians we believe that Jesus loved us so much that he died for us and 
His death gave us salvation and everlasting life. Thank God for His radical love. 
Vignette Two 

One Fall afternoon, I left work to attend my daughter’s track meet. When I left 
HCZ there was the normal buzz of children happily leaving school and transitioning to 
after-school. I could not sense anything special in the air. Two hours later, while I was 
enjoying my daughter’s track meet, I got a call that a big fight had broken out in front of 
the school and it was now on lockdown. I asked another parent to bring my daughter 
home after the game and I rushed out to get back to HCZ to see what was happening. 

I was very familiar with the girls involved in the fight. Both of the girls were on 
my radar. They both were being raised by very tough single moms who came from 
difficult backgrounds. They had clearly taught their daughters not to take anything from 
anybody. There was an ongoing dispute between the girls and their families, so during 
this particular afternoon when they had decided they were going to have a fight, two 
carloads of adults pulled up in front of the school and it was alleged that a weapon was 
seen in one of the cars. 

I remember thinking to myself, “Who comes to a schoolyard fight in a car full of 


adults with weapons?” I learned quickly that parents were willing to risk their freedom to 
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protect their child’s honor. Many parents at HCZ felt like they were disrespected and 
dishonored their whole life, so any opportunity that they saw to rectify that was going to 
be taken and they were going to pursue that respect fervently. 

I called Geoff, my boss at the time, to get his advice on how to handle the 
situation. He spoke to me about the concept of justice, not forgiveness but justice. It was 
his feeling that to bring about a truce for these two girls was to ensure that each family 
felt a sense of justice. That was my first lesson, that people who are hurt over a long 
period of time go from experience to experience reliving that hurt and trying to resolve it. 
The smallest thing can set them off and, once triggered, they are willing to risk it all to 
prevail. He told me that if I could convince parents that I was an honest broker and that I 
would help them to get justice, the beef would be squashed. It was an important parent- 
engagement strategy that I had never learned before. And it certainly was not a 
management skill that I could have learned from a book. 

When I talk about this incident on traditional leadership panels, I speak about the 
management lessons learned but I rarely talk about the amount of prayer and meditation I 
did after this incident so that I could be open to the lessons learned, not defensive. The 
spiritual tools that I used here were quiet reflection and prayer so that I could discern the 
lessons. Going back to the original framework this is an example of the The Holy Spirit 
helping me to resolve a deep conflict. I asked God to allow me to fully trust Him and to 
believe that if He put me in this job. I, therefore, have all of the tools I needed to be 


successful. I would pray this same prayer several times over the next few years. 
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CHAPTER 2 
THE LEADER’S CHALLENGE 


Vignette Three 

Late one evening when I was COO, I was in my office on the 6th floor on the 
phone with my executive coach. We were talking about management and how to become 
a stronger leader at HCZ. While I was on the phone, a security guard on the Ist floor 
called up and told me that a fight broke out in front of the school and that one of our 
eleventh grade students was shot. 

I thought I had gotten used to this by now because so many of our students had 
been shot over the past two years. In this case there was a notorious gang that was located 
on 129th Street in Harlem. We begged our high school students to stay away from that 
block and the situation. But, as typical 16 year old boys, they did not listen. They were 
not afraid and they continued to engage with the gang. Finally, the gang was fed up and 
they came to the building one day after school and shot one of our students. 

Things happened very quickly. By the time I came downstairs the police officers 
were on the scene and an ambulance had been called. My coworker Marlene was with me 
and she immediately ran to the student and was speaking to him very calmly. I should 
add that she is a minister. When I finally walked over to the student, I immediately felt 
like the mom who watches her child take a bad fall and is not sure how much blood they 
are going to see when the child stands up but who wants to remain calm. When I spoke to 


him, I almost did not recognize my own voice. It was oddly calm and slowly paced. I said 
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“Hi sweetheart, sweetheart you’re doing fine.” He looked at me with his eyes like “Really 
Miss Anne? and I responded more forcefully, “You are OK.” 

The next thing I remember was being surrounded by police officers. Police 
procedure dictates asking victims questions when they are vulnerable so that they can get 
an identification of the perpetrator since oftentimes in these types of shooting the victim 
knows who did it. They asked my student whether or not he knew who shot him. He 
looked at Ms. Marlene and then he looked at me and we both looked at him with our eyes 
saying “you don’t have to say anything if you don’t feel comfortable.” I believe he 
understood what our look meant. He looked back at the police and said he didn’t 
remember. We said “OK officers he doesn’t feel like talking right now and he needs to 
get to the hospital.” 

I wanted to cry so I went quickly to call Geoff because he was out of town. I told 
him everything that happened. I went through the list of things that had occurred like a 
lieutenant reporting to a general. I double checked with him to make sure I did everything 
I needed to do and it wasn’t until the end of the conversation that my voice started to 
crack. Geoff assured me that it sounded like I did everything I was supposed to do and 
then joined me in my outrage and sadness about the situation. Geoff reminded me to put 
any other young people who were involved in cabs to keep them safe. Our goal was to 
keep the young people safe until the time was right to fully reintegrate them into the 
community. In some cases that was weeks. In others it was months. And if for any reason 
you got the timing wrong, you would put a young person’s life in danger. The daily stress 


and levels of trauma that we endured feel unreal as I recount this story. 
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It was here I realized another leadership lesson. When you tap into your spiritual 
tools you have more strength than you think you do. The Holy Spirit helped me to be 
bold with the police officer and manage a volatile situation with calm. I also learned that 
every leader needs someone that they can rely on at the end of the day to commiserate 
with and to validate them. 


The Leaders Search for Wholeness 


These stories illustrate the central point in my thesis. We all are in search of 
wholeness. I contend that when you are working in the field of child and family well- 
being you are a servant leader. In order to serve effectively you have to be able to 
understand the obstacles that stand in your way. These obstacles are not always seen. 
When you work in a community that experiences high levels of collective trauma, 
concentrated poverty and high levels of adverse childhood experiences you have to 
prepare yourself to experience an enormous amount of negative stress yourself. 

I have discovered that in order to be a good clinician, practitioner, or leader there 
is a level of self-reflection that is required. This is especially true for those leaders who 
work in institutions which are broken. These leaders are sometimes unintentionally 
reflections of the very challenges that plague the participants that they serve. The long- 
term effects of racism, sexism, homophobia, and xenophobia are embedded in these 
institutions.** My belief is that these systems are producing leaders, curriculums, training, 
and workshops which are a reflection of toxic environments. In my opinion, the only way 


to break these chains and create a fundamental system change approach to healing and 
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wholeness, is for leaders to use concrete leadership tools that are both secular and 
spiritual. There is a pastoral aspect to the work that needs to be done in the field of family 
and child well-being. If leaders do not learn how to access their spiritual tools as well as 
their other management skills, sustained system change will never occur. If you are not 
whole you cannot effectively facilitate wholeness in others.*? Only a radical change can 
get us to a model of healing for ourselves and those who we serve. Over the years we 
have learned more about how to treat trauma in individuals but there is very little insight 
as to how we might address collective trauma in the communities that we serve or in 
institutions that serve them.** 

There are so many examples, like the vignettes I am sharing here, of the type of 
issues that come across the desk of leaders in non-profits or in child welfare agencies. 
These issues involve an enormous amount of stress and trauma which were experienced 
by children, parents, and staff. It wasn’t until years into my tenure that I started to wonder 
how people could function at their best under so much stress. Later in my dissertation I 
talk about the Sanctuary Model developed by Dr. Sandra L. Bloom which is a 
groundbreaking model that helps staff deal with vicarious trauma. I also had to admit to 
myself the toll that this takes on one’s mental health and start to consider how to address 


this on both the individual and organizational levels. 
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With God’s help and with his broker the Holy Spirit, your service helps to 
transform others, whether that is a defiant adolescent, a disconnected Mom, or a staff 
person who is angry because they are mourning. This transformation then allows us to 
change (heal) the people that we come in contact with and systems that we lead. Leaders 
cannot bring about “‘a kingdom of God” type change based on their own willpower. They 
need the enabling power of the Holy Spirit.*° “This enabling power is evident when 
individuals are healed and restored to the community and when inclusive and restorative 
structures are developed and implemented.”*° I will add that it is also possible that the 
very act of fully engaging in this work can help you to heal and leads to one’s ongoing 
journey towards peace. I was able to become more fully Ms. Anne with each difficult 
encounter because the Holy Spirit was flaming the fire of love that exist within me. 
Servant Leadership 

In “The Servant as Leader,” Robert K. Greenleaf writes, “there is something 
subtly communicated to one who is being served and led if, implicit in the compact 
between the servant-leader and led, is the understanding that the search for wholeness is 
something that they have in common.’ Wholeness occurs by taking a systems thinking 
perspective. “Servant leaders are systems thinkers when they are at their best. They 


understand that when wholeness is experienced at the total system level a framework of 
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sustainability for the future is created.”** Servant leaders help to build servant 
organizations. Today, more than ever, we need leaders who have developed the capacity 
to heal and who have accepted their obligation to “help make others whole.”*? I think this 
is what Geoff Canada did so well without even thinking about it and what I learned to do 
as Ms. Anne. And what I hoped we passed on to Mr. Kwame. 

Servant leaders help build servant institutions by fostering a culture of 
transformation and innovation. “They do this by involving as many people as possible in 
the journey of change; fostering an appreciative spirit and focusing efforts on the 
possibilities for the future; embracing diversity and inclusiveness at all levels to create 
shared understanding; developing a system infrastructure of communication and feedback 
to measure and communicate progress.’ In other words, servant leaders promote 
wholeness through system contributions that increase awareness and understanding about 
how to live and function more collaboratively with others. Servant leaders are also active 
stewards of the critical resources that have been entrusted to them.*! At HCZ this was a 
tradition of excellence and a track record for getting done what we promised we would 
do. It is important for leaders to tap into this skill because learning to heal others can lead 


to greater personal healing, a deeper sense of mission, and renewed spirit.*? Servant 
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leaders develop the capacity to heal, serve, and enable others to perform at their highest 
potential which benefits business and society.*? 

Geoff was able to model this for me and I was able to model it for my staff and 
teach them what I expected them to do for each other. There was an awareness by all that 
“Ms. Anne loves parents and that kids can go directly to her.” I lived my values so I did 
not always have to use my words to communicate my expectations. It created an 
environment where we were all concerned about each other and it reinforced that if we 
really were an “Army of Love,” we had to “respect” each other in order to achieve real 
“excellence” for the “children first,” and we had to “be our best selves” to be 
“strategically relentless” and serve our constituents. The truth is that I was not fully 
“Ms. Anne” on that first day of becoming CEO. That would come through prayer, 
through my deep soul work led by the Holy Spirit and through trusting that God was 
planning a great work in me (Philippians 1:6). 

This is what needs to happen within non-profit and government agencies. Leaders 
need to commit to their own healing (wholeness) and provide opportunities within their 
organization for their staff to do the same. This will in turn foster an environment of 
innovation and creativity, and a new sense of mission will propel them to attain a higher 
level of accomplishment. They will no longer be afraid to show vulnerability, which 
allows others to step up and contribute new ideas and play new roles. “And they will not 


be afraid to give up power because they know that sharing of power and a collective 
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approach is the only way we will be able to tackle the intractable challenges that we 
face.”* 

The servant leader as “healer” is not easy to verbalize in business terms. 
However, if we are truly to lead, then we must choose to be in the whole business.*° 
“Begin by choosing personal wholeness, then speaking a healing vocabulary, then 
purposely facilitating individual and organizational wholeness. The results will speak for 


themselves.”*” I believe that HCZ is a great example of this. 


Healing Centered Approach 


Leaders need to look at wellness with fresh eyes and promote a holistic approach 
and culture of self-care. Some have called this a healing-centered approach.** I aimed to 
create a healing-centered approach which promotes wellness within organizations which 
serve children and families of color. The well-known term “trauma-informed care” 
suggests that we treat trauma in people but it provides very little insight into how to 
address the root causes of trauma in neighborhoods and organizations. If trauma is 
collectively experienced, we have to consider the environmental context that causes the 
harm in the first place.” The term “concentrated poverty” presents the same issue. 


Concentrated poverty is defined as a spatial relationship of a group of people living 
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within a specific socio-economic category.°? But scholars have found that geographic 
proximity can cause a concentration of other factors including crime, unemployment, 
psychological distress, poor education, and health problems.*! So what happens when you 
put together a group of children and families who suffer from toxic levels of stress or 
trauma? Are there factors in the environment which become more pronounced because of 
the proximity? If we only treat the individual, we only address part of the equation, 
leaving the toxic system, policies, and practices intact.°? It is also important to note that 
the issue of how to deal with high levels of trauma has been exacerbated since the 
pandemic especially for Black and Brown children.*? 

Once HCZ started to do a wellness audit, we found that we had some procedures 
and practices in place which worked against the very wellness we were trying to 
address.>* Many public sector and social service institutions are in similar situations. The 
term “healing-centered engagement” expands how we think about responses to trauma 


and offers a more holistic approach to fostering well-being. It focuses on how trauma is 
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experienced collectively. As one author said, “embedded in trauma are opportunities for 
organizational learning, for development, for innovation.”°> 

At HCZ, I instituted a healing-centered approach when I created our emotional 
wellness initiative so that staff, parents, and young people could address their stress, and 
decrease levels of tensions with the hopes of having a more effective workforce who in 
turn could be more compassionate to their families and children which they serve. When 
trauma is not addressed in an organization it stands in the way of innovation and best 
practice.*° Employees do not act in ways that promote growth and transformation. People 
are rigid, inflexible, and act based on fear.>’ 
HCZ Faces the Coronavirus Pandemic 

Only ninety days before the end of my tenure the healing-centered approach 
became more important than any of us could have imagined when we were faced with the 
coronavirus pandemic in March 2020. Because we started this work in 2018, we had a 
foundation on which to build the “holding” and “healing” that we needed in order to face 
and make it through the pandemic. 

On March 12, Mayor DeBlasio moved the entire New York City school system to 


remote learning. HCZ immediately went into planning mode. In New York City, 300,000 


students live in homes with no computers.°* According to the DOE, it has given out 
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255,000 internet enabled iPads in addition to 175,000 school laptops, tablets, and 
Chromebooks to make sure all students could access remote learning.°’ But this was not 
enough. Some families received one laptop but, as there were multiple children in the 
household, children were left sharing time on the one device. Further, even when districts 
were able to get Chromebooks into the household, it did not solve the problem for 
students who had no high-speed internet service at home. Fortunately, HCZ was in a 
position to ensure that all of our teachers, students, and families had the necessary 
technology. We were also fortunate that we began our wellness work two years prior, so 
had the resources and the wherewithal to provide for the expected increase in the social 
and emotional needs of the students, staff, and families 

The week before the mayor shut down the schools, we began preparing for what 
we thought was going to be a couple of weeks of working from home. We made sure to 
get the students the technology that they needed and trained the staff on how to use 
Google classroom and Zoom. We prepared 4,000 food packages and paid close attention 
to the (very sporadic) information from DOE on what we should do if any cases of 
coronavirus occurred in our school. 

During the last twelve weeks of my tenure at HCZ we developed a comprehensive 
plan to give instruction to our students. This included day school from 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. In 
addition to our focus on English language arts (ELA) and math, students continued to 
receive their specialty classes such as art, music, and physical education. They were also 


connected to counselors who could attend to their social-emotional needs. We also 
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continued after-school programming from 4pm-6pm for elementary, middle, and high 
school students; college selection and college counseling services for seniors; and 
instruction for our early childhood programs which included a combination of take home 
packets and live sessions. We also facilitated the nine-week Baby College classes. As we 
refer back to the framework all of this is an example of the Holy Spirit helping leaders 
under extraordinary circumstance manage through a crisis 

We continued to provide food to families in need and developed an emergency 
relief fund. All of the leaders paid attention to the short and long term needs of students 
and their families. We continued to fundraise and launched a major initiative to support 
other cities around the nation who were struggling with the devastating effects of COVID 
on Black and Brown communities. After seven weeks, we did a survey of 3,300 
families and found that 57 percent of them had a loss of employment; 42 percent were 
still working outside of the household; 1 in 4 had an experience with food scarcity; and 1 
in 10 had someone in their household affected by the virus.*! 

As [have already stated, HCZ has 1,800 employees and many of them live in 
communities similar to Harlem. As a result, there were staff who were either sick 
themselves or who had family members who were sick. There were very few resources 
on how to lead during these unprecedented times. The Harvard Business Review 
published an article on the importance of “holding” one’s staff first. The author’s theory 


was that most good CEOs are known for their vision. But before a CEO can galvanize 
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employees around a vision, they must make sure to care for the emotional turmoil that 
employees experience. CEOs must acknowledge it, give employees the support that they 
need, and then help to see the vision of the organization.” 

The pandemic called for me to engage in servant leadership.© I began to hold a 
daily morning meeting. I would pray before the meetings to help center myself and to be 
inspired to give my staff the messages that they would need for the day. In the first part 
of the meeting, I led what I called “moments of reflection.” I talked about both my 
personal and professional life, my fears and anchors, and shared tips on how to stay safe 
and sane. I talked to them about courage, resilience, and isolation. My purpose, first and 
foremost, was to give them comfort. We were separated. We were in the midst of a 
pandemic. Friends and family were dying and we did not know what would be next. I 
mustered all of the strength that I could and used the power of the Holy Spirit to bring 
calm and comfort in a moment of chaos and uncertainty. Three weeks into the pandemic, 
I decided that these messages were effective for the top seventy managers of the 
organization, so I decided to record the messages and create a podcast (see Appendix E). 
It was a simple way to get more information out to a large group of people. The format 
was similar to that of my daily calls. The first opening minutes were a reflection, the 
middle contained helpful information, and the end was a quotation or a poem. For 


example, after the killing of Anmaud Aubrey, I read from Ta-Nehisi Coates.™ At that 
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point, my management took on a pastoral role that one might find unexpected, but it was 
exactly what staff needed during these challenging times.™ 

We later launched a major initiative to address the devastating effects of COVID- 
19 in Harlem, which could eventually be replicated throughout the nation. The strategy 
has five focus areas: (1) emergency financial relief, (2) support to the most vulnerable, 
(3) decreasing the learning loss of students, (4) decreasing the digital divide among 
communities, and (5) addressing the very real and severe mental health needs of 
communities. In this dissertation, I will discuss the last area of focus in greater detail. 

The stress and pressure on low-income families during the pandemic has been 
worse than experts expected. The pandemic is exacerbating the existing health and 
economic inequalities for Black families, and subsequently worsening the future outlook 
for Black children.®’ It is also throwing Americans deep into a mental health crisis.°° We 
know that the long-term mental health implications for children of color, in particular, 
will be devastating with many of them potentially having higher rates of depression, 


anxiety and other mental health illnesses.©? According to the American Community 


65 Alan Kohell, “How One Company Is Taking Care of Employees During the Covid-19 
Pandemic,” forbes.com, April 6, 2020, https://www.forbes.com/sites/alankohll/2020/04/06/how-one- 
company-is-taking-care-of-employees-during-covid-19/?sh=30f17bb7488d (accessed December 2, 2020). 


66 Harlem Children’s Zone, “How to Support HCZ During this Time,” https://hcz.org/ted/ 
(accessed December 2, 2020). 


e Kelly Glass, “Black Families Were Hit Hard by the Pandemic. The Effect on Children Will Be 
Lasting,” The New York Times, June 28, 2020. 


68 William Wan “ The Coronavirus Pandemic is Pushing American into A Mental Health Crisis,” 
The Washington Post, May 4, 2020. 


© Suzanne C. Brundage and Kristina Ramos-Callan, “Covid-19 Ripple Effects: The Impact of 
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Survey and analyzed by the Kids Count Center, currently 32% of Black children live in 
poverty, compared to 11% of white children and 26% of Hispanic or Latino children.” 
To make matters worse, the Center of Poverty and Social Policy at Columbia University 
believes working-age adults, children, and Black Americans will fall below the poverty 
line at the highest rates as a result of the coronavirus pandemic economic effects.”' It is 
estimated that over 1.7 million Black women are currently unemployed due to the 
pandemic.”” This is particularly relevant because the vast majority of Black mothers are 
the primary breadwinners for their household. They are more than twice as likely as 
White mothers and more than 50% more likely than Hispanic mothers to be either the 
sole providers in a single-parent household or married and bringing in the same amount 
or more than their partners.’? Black families tend to have one-tenth of the wealth of 
White ones, which becomes particularly relevant during a pandemic when families lack 
access to emergency funds.” More than one million children in New York State have had 
at least one parent lose a job since the beginning of the pandemic.” The recent rise in 
unemployment due to COVID-19 is increasing the risk of maltreatment.’° Families have 


also suffered from unprecedented food scarcity. Black and Brown people are much more 


a Glass, “Black Families Were Hit Hard by the Pandemic.” 
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likely to reside in food deserts than their White counterparts, even after controlling for 
factors such as poverty.’’ Young children are experiencing food insecurity to an extent 
unprecedented in modern times.’* In some communities, multiple family members are 
affected by COVID-19, which leaves children and families in more traumatic situations. 
Children living in low income and overcrowded situations in less-safe 
neighborhoods are more likely to experience toxic stress from exposure to violence, 
homelessness, and economic insecurity. This ultimately interferes with emotional health 
and their ability to learn.’? Stress can have additional consequences. Reports of child 
abuse in New York City have dropped sharply since the coronavirus crisis, possibly 
leaving children in unsafe situations. A recent study at the University of Chicago, 
however seems to say that children at increased risk of maltreatment are likely a small 
subset.®° Additionally, calls to the domestic violence hotline are up by 30 percent in 
April, compared to the same month last year.*! As a result of all of these compounding 


factors, one expert believes that COVID-19 will affect children for generations to come.*? 


™ Connor Maxwell, “The Coronavirus Crisis Is Worsening Racial Inequality,” 
americanprogress.org, June 10, 2020, 
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Many students have lost multiple family and close community members due to 
COVID-19, so families and teachers need access to grief counseling and treatment for 
post-traumatic stress. According to a study by the United Hospital Fund, “ Households 
with children under 18 in New York have experienced severe, long lasting and racially 
disparate repercussions or child who lost a parent or guardian or who entered into poverty 
or near poverty as a result of the pandemic.’”*? The report tells us further that over 4200 
children experience a parental/caretaker death and 325,00 children have been pushed into 
or near poverty as a result of the pandemic’s economic downturn.* All of these things are 
particularly important for communities like Harlem because these devastating effects are 
on top of the already fragile situation of families. And as stated above, the disparate 
impact of the pandemic is staggering. We now know that Black and Hispanic children 
experienced parental and caregiver deaths for COVID-19 at twice the rate of Asian or 
White children.*° We also now know that up to 23% of children who lost a parent may be 
at risk of entering into foster or kinship care.*° 

I mention all of this to highlight the level of stress that children are and will be 
experiencing well into this pandemic. And this is why it is important for the workforce to 
be able to function effectively, and for systems to be responsive to this level of trauma. 


Now is the time for community-based and systems leaders along with the communities to 


i Brundage and Ramos-Callan. 
* Ibid. 
8° Ibid. 
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come together to strategically think about how to reimagine the systems to promote child 
and family well-being. 

Whether someone loses their job, or gets evicted, or there is an unexpected death 
in the family, vulnerable families are used to dealing with crisis. The pandemic took us 
all by surprise and being prepared so that you can deal with the unexpected becomes even 
more important. As my friend’s dad always used to say, “You are either in a storm, just 
getting out of one or getting ready to go into one,” so preparation is important for all of 
us.°’ We have to get strong in those moments when we can so that we are ready for the 
storms that will inevitably come. Here are some vignettes about families during the 
pandemic and clear example of servant leadership and how the Holy Spirit shows up at 
HCZ. 

Vignette Four 

Many school-age children who lost access to the programs they relied on before 
the pandemic have younger siblings. The Miller family** has three children: a 
Kindergartener in a public school, a four-year-old in the Early Childhood Harlem Gems 
program (Harlem Gems),* and a six-month-old baby who graduated from the HCZ Baby 


College.” 


Be Jennifer Jones Austin, Consider It Pure Joy (Pittsburgh: The Church Online, 2018), 197. 


oes ie preserve the anonymity of the client’s that HCZ serves, the families we describe will be 
denoted by pseudonyms. 


8° The Harlem Gems is a full day program for three and four-year-old children. In classes with a 
Head Teacher, Assistant Teacher, and Family Worker, children engage primarily project based learning, to 
learn literacy, math, and social skills through play and exposure. Harlem Gems prepares children for 
school, many who come to the program with special needs (such as support learning English or emotionally 
responsive methods for trauma). 


7” Baby College is a program for Harlem parents with children ages 0—3 that creates a space for 


learning how to be better parents alongside neighbors. Families and instructors meet every Saturday for 
nine weeks. The full-day program provides childcare and healthy meals. Teachers, many who come from 


BW 


On the day of her child’s graduation from Baby College, Ms. Miller had a panic 
attack. She is a single mother who had a history with the Administration for Children’s 
Services (ACS)”! and was in foster care herself as a young person. Ms. Miller was living 
in a domestic violence shelter and could not have visitors, so she was struggling to take 
care of the newborn alone. She was excited about all she had learned at Baby College and 
was dreading a return to loneliness and isolation at the shelter. 

Ms. Miller told her Baby College worker that her life was filled with ups and 
downs, but she was now trying to get back on track. She had dropped out of high school 
and eventually got her GED. She had hoped to go to a local community college but did 
not have the funds. She had a job at FedEx but lost it when she went on maternity leave 
early due to pregnancy complications. She had once been diagnosed with anxiety but had 
not been taking her medication since she got pregnant. She had frequently requested gift 
cards from HCZ and was in need of pampers and basic supplies for her children as she 
was still unemployed. 

When the pandemic hit, HCZ staff were particularly worried about the added 
isolation and stress that Ms. Miller would have to endure. As a result, it was more 
important than ever that HCZ staff stay in contact with her. The principal at her oldest 
child’s school decided to work closely with the school team, which included social 


workers, to check in with Ms. Miller. They needed to make sure that she could get her 


similar cultural backgrounds as the parents, teach topics such as nutrition, health and safety, brain 
development and discipline. 


°! Families can have histories with ACS for a variety of reasons. For instance, accusations of 
domestic violence are referred to ACS caseworkers. See Elizabeth Brico, “State Laws Can Punish Parents 
Living in Abusive Households,” Talk Poverty, Oct. 25, 2019, https://talkpoverty.org/2019/10/25/failure- 
protect-child-welfare/. 
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medicine even if some drug stores were closed during the first days of the lockdown and 
that she had everything that she needed for her kindergartener. 

HCZ scheduled a day with her to come by the school to pick up a laptop and some 
school supplies and provided a care package of masks, household cleaning supplies, and 
other necessary items. Teachers, family workers, and social workers worked together to 
make sure that Ms. Miller and her family had enough to eat, and that her children were 
safe and keeping up with their school work. HCZ was excited about partnering with her 
on this journey. Ms. Miller was assigned a Family Worker who worked with her on her 
goals, including updating her resume and securing a high-quality child care program for 
her baby. She also needed to make sure that she was assessed at a hospital to get back on 
medication for anxiety. Without a comprehensive approach to support, it would have 
been easy to miss the signs of parents in crisis. 

Vignette Five 

Following the transition to remote learning, one of HCZ’s 5th graders was absent 
frequently. Staff at his school reached out to his family repeatedly until they finally 
reached an emergency contact. They learned that his mother had been hospitalized and 
was in intensive care due to COVID-19. She had been working outside of the home and 
began to feel sick, but when she went to the hospital the first time, she was told to just 
take some Tylenol. When she did not feel better in a couple of days, she went back to the 
hospital, and this time was tested, and it was discovered that she was positive for 
COVID-19. Her 5th grader and his baby sister were temporarily staying with her mother 
while she was in the ICU, as their father was incarcerated. Grandma Rivera had few 
resources and was overwhelmed by the responsibility of caring for her two grandchildren 


as well as her own health concerns and fears that she had been exposed to COVID-19. 
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Her pre-existing conditions placed her in the highest risk category for severe illness from 
COVID-19. 

The school administration and HCZ social services team quickly mobilized. They 
helped Grandma Rivera gain access to a computer for the 5th grader, delivered food, 
diapers, and other children’s supplies, and some extra masks to her front door. The 5th 
grader’s teacher was also in contact with Grandma Rivera to give her tips about remote 
learning, such as setting up a designated place in their modest apartment as a workspace. 
She gave Grandma Rivera her telephone number and told her to call if she needed 
anything. Grandma was thankful that her grandson was settled into school. Not only was 
he engaged in his class instruction for up to six hours a day, but he was also completing 
art and music projects and participating in Healthy Harlem exercise. At 3 pm, when the 
academic part of the day ended, he was still able to participate in afterschool 
programming, such as arts and crafts, music, dancing, cooking classes, and scavenger 
hunts. 

Vignette Six 

Situations with high-risk adolescents can be volatile. There is always something 
smoldering right under the surface that one has to be careful not to ignite. The best 
teachers know how to build trusting relationships with young people to help them 
manage their emotions and concentrate on their studies and the other goals they have set 
for themselves. The pressure of being forced to stay at home was hard on all of us, but for 
an adolescent who was already in a strained relationship with a parent, the pandemic was 
the incendiary that finally caused any fragile stability to explode. 

Our last example is of a high school student, Richar, who had been facing an 


ongoing dispute with his guardian throughout the year. Two weeks after remote learning 
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began, emotions boiled over so much that someone called the police in the middle of the 
night. Richar texted his principal at around 12:30 am to say he was leaving home so he 
might not be in remote school the next day. The principal immediately contacted the 
superintendent, the CEO, and the social work team at HCZ, who determined that the 
student would likely have trouble staying home with his family during quarantine, and so 
could stay with an aunt for a night. In the morning, the social worker contacted ACS 
because his aunt could not keep him for more than one night. 

Richar was temporarily placed with ACS while further assessment of the family 
was conducted, but because of COVID-19, access to Family Judges was slowed down, 
and he could not quickly access additional support around longer-term solutions to care. 
Richar’s school staff stayed in contact with him, ensuring he had his laptop and kept up 
with his work while a safe placement was found for him. Once he was in his permanent 
home, Richar’s attendance improved. HCZ continues to stay connected with him to make 
sure he graduates and gets to college. Once he is in college, Richar will join 936 other 
HCZ students who are currently in college and will transition to the oversight of the HCZ 
college office until his graduation and connection to the workforce. 

These stories are an example of a whole system working together to bring about a 
sustained change in people’s lives. The managers, principals, frontline workers, 
caseworkers, and the families all had to work together in order to achieve their goals. 
HCZ staff were called to think outside of the box and work collaboratively towards a 
common solution. This is an example of a service organization. Staff inserted themselves 
into the life of the families and partnered with them in their healing process. The 


organization had to create the environment, conditions and expectations about the 


4] 


importance of the care of our participants. HCZ also had to provide the resources and the 
permission for the staff to act decisively. 

I believe that love was the driver of this process, love of the people we serve and 
love of our beloved community. From my perspective, the source of this love is God. 
Leaders and organizations have to find ways to allow the love of God in the form of the 
Holy Spirit to flow through the core of the organization. After all, we are an Army of 


Love. 
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CHAPTER 3 
A WELLNESS STRATEGY IN HARLEM 


Vignette Seven 

In 2018, a 25-year-old staff member was killed as a result of violence over a 
weekend. This staff member was a beloved member of our peacemaker program. In this 
situation telling his co-workers was difficult but I am sorry to say I was getting used to it. 
However, having to tell the kindergartners and first graders that he worked with was 
almost impossible. When we got to the neighborhood public school where he worked, we 
were paired with Department of Education social workers to give the notification. I asked 
where the other interns from a local university were. The interns were supposed to be 
providing social work support for the students during the year. I was told that the social 
workers left because they were “overwhelmed” from hearing the sad things in the kids’ 
lives. In one classroom, more than three children had lost a family member to violence in 
the past year. 

When kids grow up in concentrated poverty, the collective trauma of violence is 
powerful. As I stated earlier, 30% of all middle school and high school students at the 
HCZ Promise Academy had a family member who was killed.”” It was in response to this 
that the emotional wellness program was launched. We created a series of trainings, 


webinars, podcasts, and written material for staff, students, families, practitioners, and 


- Carter, “New York Seeing a Frightening Increase in Domestic Violence Calls.” 
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current leaders who are committed to bringing about a systems change related to toxic 
stress and trauma within the organizations. My hope is that the lessons learned from the 
work at HCZ can be shared with others. 

These tools will help self-reflective leaders become more aware of these issues 
and introduce them to secular and spiritual skills which can be used within the institutions 
they lead. The strategy helped to raise awareness, shared information with staff, and gave 
them concrete steps towards wellness. My unique vantage point will bring a new way of 
looking at this challenge. 


Goal 1 


Some of the goals, strategies and expected outcomes are as follows: (1) raise 
awareness about why we need a systems change approach to trauma at the Harlem 
Children’s Zone, (2) create tools and resources to be distributed and available to leaders 
and staff so that they can learn more about trauma and toxic stress, (3) develop 
workshops, trainings, and written materials. I did a series of podcasts, speaking 
engagements, and webinars to promote the idea of a need for a system change approach. 
My goal was to reach 80% of the senior leaders at HCZ, 50% of the HCZ frontline staff 
and 20% of other child welfare leaders. 

The Emotional Wellness (EW) initiative at the Harlem Children’s Zone is a hub 
for community education, training, emotional wellness resources and overall mental 
health promotion.”* The Hub is charged with increasing awareness, creating wellness 


literacy, reducing stigma, promoting healthy stress management, and developing trauma 


°3 See emotional wellness resources on the HCZ website at https://hcz.org/health-wellness- 
resources. 
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informed practices among constituents and programs of HCZ. The overarching goal of 
the EW initiative is to help shift organizational culture around mental health and 
emotional wellness and help staff and participants build healthy coping skills. The initial 
steps to getting this program off the ground were: (1) training on principles and 
techniques, (2) creating a culture of self-care, (3) establishing community partnership and 
referrals, (4) hiring additional staff with expertise in this area, (5) engaging in a targeted 
change management strategy, and (6) establishing which policies and procedures needed 
to be changed. 
Training on principles and techniques 

As we Started this work, we began by developing principles. We had already 
developed organization-wide values, so it became important to connect the EW 
principles. We developed four pillars that would both guide the development of the 
initiative and remind us that wellness was important to each individual connected to the 
organization (see Appendix C). We then held a series of trainings and workshops to 
introduce staff to the concepts. One of the highlights of these initial sessions was having 
Dr. Nadine Burke Harris visit from the Center for Youth Wellness in San Francisco. Dr. 
Burke conducted Ground Rounds at Harlem Hospital to introduce staff to the importance 
of understanding adverse childhood experiences (ACEs). I met Nadine a few years earlier 
at a conference. I had seen her famous Ted Talk and after hearing her at a conference at 
MIT, I went up and introduced myself.** When we met, she immediately reminded me of 


myself. She was a high energy and passionate leader and mom and I was immediately 


°4 Nadine Burke Harris, “How Childhood Trauma Affects Health across a Lifetime,” TedMed 
talk, February 17, 2015, https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=uX XTLf7oouU &ab_channel=TEDMED 
(accessed December 2, 2020). 
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drawn to her and her work. I credit her with providing me with one of my initial “aha 
moments” about ACEs. 

I was in the back of a car taking a two-hour trip to meet a funder in Long Island 
when I first saw her Ted Talk. It changed my life. Learning about adverse childhood 
experiences deeply resonated with me because I had seen it in practice in my work. For 
example, I interacted with many parents while at ACS whose children were currently in 
foster care, only to find out that they were in foster care when they were children. Other 
times, I would work with parents who had substance abuse problems and find out that 
they grew up in a household where substances were abused. While I had seen this 
phenomenon repeatedly, I did not know that these things could affect your long term 
physical well-being.?° There were items on Dr. Harris’s list such as a parent’s divorce, 
having a parent who abused a substance, or growing up with domestic violence. Each of 
these items received a numerical designation and you could calculate your score by 
adding up all of the items. The final score could determine the likelihood of physical 
outcomes such as heart disease, cancer, stroke, or diabetes. Her work showed that there 
was a direct correlation between childhood trauma or stressors and physical outcomes in 
adulthood.”° 

The Grand Round session included community partners, pediatricians, 
practitioners, early childhood specialists, HCZ staff, and staff from neighboring non- 


profit organizations. This session helped the entire community to gain awareness so that 


°° Thid. 


°© Nadine Burke Harris, The Deepest Well: Healing the Long-Term Effects of Childhood Adversity 
(Boston: Mariner Books, 2018). 
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we could grow and learn together. In subsequent months, we completed a couple more 
tasks to solidify the initiative within the organization. We created a task force made up of 
leaders from within the organization who would be the champions for the initiative. This 
task force reported directly to the CEO so that everyone would understand its importance. 
We also created a wellness advisory board made up of experts in the field, and the 
taskforce worked closely with the wellness advisory board. These internal and external 
partners were very important to the implementation of the program. 

There are a few lessons learned from our initial planning process. 


e Make sure to set out a clear vision. Help staff understand why this is so 
important for them but also how it helps the organization achieve its mission. 

e Make sure the initiative reports to the CEO especially if it is something totally 
new to the organization. 

e Ensure that there is enough training throughout the entire organization so that 
the work gets integrated into the staff's essential work and 


e@ Make sure to have specific and achievable outcomes to measure success. 
At HCZ we were able to set up training for staff throughout the organization. 

As weeks passed, EW-related activities were integrated into the day-to-day 
operations of HCZ. Since HCZ had the Healthy Harlem (HH) program, staff were 
accustomed to facing tough challenges. The HH initiative was designed with a central 
unit overseeing its implementation, and there were staff and champions located at each 
local site to make sure the philosophy and the tools were used by staff.?’ They were the 
ones who helped to push the culture change. Similarly, with the EW initiative, program 


leaders and designated champions would talk to the front-line staff to find out what types 


°7 Harlem Children’s Zone, “Healthy Harlem,” https://hcz.org/our-programs/healthy-harlem. 
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of activities were interesting to staff. In addition to the workshops that we developed, 
staff expressed interest in meditation, creative arts therapy, book clubs, music therapy, 
and grief counseling. Some of the staff even created a wellness newsletter. There was an 
intentional communications strategy alongside the EW initiative to make sure that 
everyone was receiving the same message. We also ensured that self-care messages were 
integrated into all Healthy Harlem material. 


Creation of a Culture of Self-Care 


One of the first things we did was create a survey to get a sense of the baseline 
from which we were starting in regards to the culture around self-care.?* (See Appendix 
G.) We also got data from a variety of different sources including staff exit interviews. 
As staff tend to be more truthful in these interviews, we ensured that they contained 
questions regarding office culture. We also made sure that the human resource 
department told employees that resources were available to support their mental health 
and self-care processes. 

We engaged with a company called Spring Health that offers free counseling 
services to staff. This was another important way to gather upfront data. Staff were 
encouraged to take a survey to identify such things as depression and anxiety. If they 
wanted to speak to a therapist after they received their results, they could be connected to 


one immediately online. The company once told us that they were excited to work with 


°8 7 will talk more about the survey in the Evaluation section. 
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us as very few Black companies used their services because of the stigma in the Black 
community around mental health.” 

After the data was collected and best practices were gathered from around the 
organization, the team was ready to set up a pilot in four to six sites. After seeing what 
worked and gathering lessons learned, we rolled out comprehensive messaging on 
wellness/mindfulness, stress, sleep, nutrition, and positive child/parent child/adult 
relationships at all program sites. We created staff support groups and offered workshops 
on subjects which we determined from talking to staff. We created a central Hub which is 
very successful in the Healthy Harlem model. This was a space to hold classes, groups, 
sessions, etc. and where contracted social workers and psychologists could provide 
therapy. 

Partnership and Referrals 


Since it was important for us to have a community-wide approach to this work, 
we immediately started building partnerships with others that had expertise in areas of 
wellness, including yoga and tai chi. It was important to provide an up-to-date list of 
community referrals and preferred providers to staff. 


Staffing 


This is not the area to cut corners. Organizations need to have the appropriate 
amount and correct level of staff to get the work done. HCZ is a large and complex 
organization so we wanted to have people who would be dedicated to ensuring that the 


goals of the initiative were achieved. HCZ hired an Emotional Wellness Manager, 


°° Dana Givens, “The Extra Stigma of Mental Illness for African Americans,” The New York 
Times, August 25, 2020. 
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Emotional Wellness Specialist, and an Emotional Wellness Coordinator. (See Appendix 
F.) 
Change Management 

We created EW Ambassadors in every department so that they could ensure that 
staff were receiving the relevant information. We also incorporated the new initiative into 
the strategic plan of the organization. As a result, the board signed off on the initiative 
and it can live beyond the current CEO. We also made sure to create clear channels for 
feedback from staff. For example, when we were launching the new values, we did a 
series of townhall meetings with staff where we discussed what we thought the values 
meant and also when we felt that we were not living up to our values in our actions, 
policies, or procedures. This was such a good strategy because it allowed us to highlight 
good practice, but it also created a space for staff to express when they thought leadership 
was being hypocritical. This process helped to reveal when our expressed visions were 
not consistent with our actions. 


Changes in Policies and Practices 


One of the biggest areas that we tackled in terms of policy changes involved a 
document called the “Blueprint for Change at the Promise Academies.”!°° The Blueprint 
set out a plan to make improvements at the charter school which include improvements to 
instructional practice, professional development for teachers, increased rigor and 
academic excellence, and changes to culture and the school environment. The plan was 


put together according to the results of a survey and feedback. Teachers, principals, and 


100 Harlem Children’s Zone, “Cultivating Excellence: Promise Academy Charter Schools, 
Strategic Priority Initiative, School Year 2019-2020,” https://hczpromise.org/wp- 
content/uploads/2019/10/Promise-Academies-Cultivating-Excellence-S Y20-v4.pdf. 
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teaching assistants, parents, students, and staff from the afterschool program got to weigh 
in on how to clarify and strengthen the vision of the schools. It was determined that 
culture, in particular discipline, was a place where we needed a lot of improvement. We 
needed to move from a more punitive stance to one which incorporated many more 
restorative practices.'°! We determined that because teachers did not have many tools in 
their tool box, they used what they knew best. This included harsh discipline, chastising, 
screaming, and disrespecting students in order to get them to comply. We know from 
extensive research that these approaches rarely work.!°? We also learned from the survey 
that the teachers were under a lot of pressure and stress. Our theory was that if we could 
create a culture of self-care and respect for the adults, it would help how they dealt with 
students and parents. We ultimately determined that they needed self-care in addition to 
specific tools for behavior management. 

The EW team then set about incorporating specifically designed activities and 
workshops for the school. Along with the new policies in the blueprint related to 
discipline, we were on our way to creating a different culture. Within six months, 
teachers started to say that they were feeling better about their ability to motivate the 
students and encourage positive behavior. All school personnel attended a restorative 
practice training and they felt empowered to try the new skills that they learned. We also 


saw a reduction in suspension in the middle school as a result of the training. '°° 


se Richter, “New York City Schools Need a Trauma Informed Approach to Student Behavior.” 
10? Terada Youki, “The Key to Effective Classroom Management: A Three-Phase Process Helps 
Build Strong Teacher-Student Bonds, Which Can Reduce Disruptive Behavior,” Edutopia, February 27, 
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Emotional Wellness Strategies During the Pandemic 
The pandemic of 2020 gave HCZ an opportunity to put into action all that it had 
learned since 2018 in our emotional wellness initiative. Here are a few examples: 

e In June of 2020, HCZ co-sponsored an Emotional Wellness Summit entitled 
“Building Resilience within our Community.” This session was facilitated by the 
CEO. The guests were Dr. Michael Lindsay, who is the Executive Director of the 
McSilver Institute of Poverty and a professor of the NYU Silver School of Social 
Work, and Tonia Spence, Senior Director of Early Childhood Services at the 
Jewish Board for Children and Family Services. This webinar helped to frame the 
issue of trauma for the audience and gave them concrete tips on how to talk to 
their children about the pandemic and racial justice after the lynching of George 
Floyd. 

e [also conducted a webinar on July 20th on how COVID has affected children and 
families for the NYC Penn Alumni group.'™ This session helped business leaders 
better understand the pandemic’s effect on communities of color and gave them 
suggestions on how they could provide assistance to communities. 

@ On May 22nd, I presented at the Annual Board meeting of the non-profit 
organization Graham Windham Services on how to promote strategies for 
wellness for their staff. This session helped executive leaders and board members 


understand the effect that the pandemic was having on front-line staff. I shared 
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with them resources from HCZ’s emotional wellness initiative and put them in 
contact with a staff member from the EW team as a resource. 

During the pandemic, I held a weekly leadership call with the top sixty managers 
of the organization and at the end of the week recorded an 8-10 minute message 
on different leadership skills, entitled “Leading with Compassion, Self-Care, 
Courage, Keeping the Faith, Racial Justice, Leadership in a Time of 
Coronavirus.” These messages were sent to all staff, over 1000 people. This was 
an example of “holding” staff and reinforcing a culture of self-care. (See 
Appendix E.) 

On September 19th, I facilitated a panel entitled “Power Shift” about the need for 
non-profit leaders to give up power and work closer with the community to bring 
about social justice for their clients.'°° Over 800 participants signed up for this 
session. I spoke about trauma and how leaders of color experience a great deal of 
trauma and shared some tools for the leaders and their staff to use. 

On October 22nd, I sat on a panel entitled “Educational Inequities.” The focus of 
the panel was to come up with solutions to improve the public school systems that 
have many oppressive practices around suspension. Many schools are not trauma 


informed and I talked about using a healing engaged strategy. !°° 
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e On Dec 2-4 I sat on a panel of the Promise Neighborhood annual conference 
entitled “Trauma informed practices or returning to school in a time of COVID-19 
19 and racist policing.” 
e@ On December 11th, I spoke at the conference for the International Council of 
Psychologists about the traumatic effects that COVID-19 19 is having on 
communities of color. 
Goal 2 

Goal 2 was to develop a collaborative group of 3-4 multidisciplinary practitioners 
to help analyze the results of the HCZ pilot. This was an exciting part of the project. I 
wrote up the description and the results of the project and checked in with the team along 
the way and incorporated their very helpful feedback throughout the project. Since two of 
the practitioners run large foster care agencies, they had very specific feedback and were 
inspired to use some of the strategies. There are many non-profit leaders who were in 
need of support for their organizations. They, like HCZ, experienced the stigma of 
addressing mental health issues and did not have enough resources for their staff. Further, 
I asked what parts of the HCZ model were helpful to them and what areas needed work. I 
worked with the CEOs of Jewish Child Care Association (JCCA), Graham Windham, 
Federation of Protestant Welfare Agencies (FPWA), a current board member of HCZ and 
former senior manager at HCZ. I scheduled calls with each leader to get their perspective 
on the needs. Based on these conversations and the assessment of the responses, I 
concluded that while several organizations have trauma informed practice for their 
parents and students, very few have resources for their leaders and staff. They also 
confirmed that the pandemic made this need even more urgent. The group met four times 


with at least two members in attendance at every meeting. 
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Goal 3 


My third goal was to provide tips that leaders could use to create and promote 
their own emotional wellness initiative within their organizations. The appendices 
contain a lot of the information and materials that a leader would need to create an 
emotional wellness initiative. I have written up the lessons learned so that it can be shared 
with other leaders and have shared a survey tool that can be used to assess whether 
participants are retaining the conveyed information. Leaders can also reach out to the new 
leadership at HCZ particularly, the Practitioners Institute and the newly created William 
Julius Wilson Institute for additional support. 


Another Promising Model 


In my research, I discovered a model that contains many ideas that resonate with 
me, and can be used as the Emotional Wellness initiative is further developed. The 
Sanctuary Model by Dr. Sandra L. Bloom is a trauma-informed, evidence-supported 
template for systems change based on the active creation and maintenance of a 
nonviolent, democratic, productive community to help people heal from trauma.!°” It 
addresses the marginalization of specific cultural groups though exposure to trauma. The 
model includes “clear and structured methodologies for creating or changing an 
organization culture.”!°8 This point was so important to me because it speaks to not just a 
change among a few people but it attempts to have a system and organizational 


transformation. 
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The founder goes on to say that the “objective of the change is to more effectively 
provide a cohesive, innovative and creative context within which healing from 
psychological and social traumatic experience and adversity can be addressed—for all of 
us.”! This is such an important point because the EW initiative is really talking about 
creating an environment where healing is promoted. The Sanctuary Model acknowledges 
that healing is still the work of the individual. I also very much support the concept that 
healing is not just for one group of broken people but it is a model that all members of the 
community can use. I believe that an ongoing look at the Sanctuary Model will greatly 
help the development of the Emotional Wellness Initiative. Lastly, we have principles for 
the Emotional Wellness initiative rather than a mission statement. I will suggest to the 
staff that they may want to consider that because I think it can be another tool for clear 
communications. Sanctuary says that their mission is “to teach individuals and 
organizations the necessary skills for creating and sustaining nonviolent lives and 
systems and to keep believing in the unexplored possibilities of peace and well-being of 
all of humanity.”!!° This sounds a lot to me like the faith that one must have in order that 
a kingdom of God can be made manifest one day. To come back to an important point 
that was made earlier in the dissertation, leaders cannot bring about “a kingdom of God” 
type change based on their own willpower. They need the enabling power of the Holy 


Spirit.!"! 
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Many of the staff of the Harlem Children’s Zone came from the same 
backgrounds as the parents and the children which we served. Therefore, issues such as 
abandonment, substance abuse, mental health, domestic violence, and lack of a proper 
education were familiar to us. I learned very early on that if members of the staff were 
not self-aware, there was the possibility that we would perpetuate parts of our toxic 
history onto the people we served. 

We pride ourselves on being tough. We are neither afraid of anything nor could 
we be stopped from accomplishing our goal. We are proud that we are an army of love. 
However, this toughness sometimes translates into not being able to really show emotion 
and we are pretty tough on each other. This is good in a time of crisis, but, in hindsight, 
I’m not sure if it’s something that can be maintained or if it contributes to an emotionally 
healthy environment. If not checked, this toughness can create a toxic environment and 
contribute to and exacerbate already existing trauma. We often did not do a good job of 
taking care of ourselves. 

Vignette Eight 

During the summer of 2017, we lost two beloved members of our community a 
month apart. It was not to violence (which was something that we were used to dealing 
with) but both passed away unexpectedly. Informing staff about the death of a coworker 
was something I had done before. When I was COO, a twenty-eight year old, recently 
married, preventive worker was killed in a horrific bicycle accident. The next day, his 
supervisor and I had to tell his coworkers, but the situation in 2017 was particularly 
disturbing because the universally-loved 40-year-old security guard collapsed at school 
during dismissal when there were children and parents present. He was rushed to the 


hospital and everyone was awaiting news of how he was doing. He died on his way to the 
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hospital. Several staff members met the ambulance at Harlem Hospital and were there to 
greet and comfort his mom when she arrived. He was her only son. 

The situation called upon me to use skills that I have never used before, skills I 
did not know that I had up until that point. Word was slowly getting out, but we wanted 
to manage the situation carefully because some of his family members had not been 
notified yet. Over the next few hours, we managed putting a notice together for staff, 
informing staff in person at almost every site, and getting a mobile care team together to 
provide support to staff, parents, and students. I would say this was a time when I had to 
use my pastoral skills as a leader to lead the organization through a difficult time. For his 
funeral we did a procession from the school building to the funeral home with the 
security guards leading the way. We lined the streets as his coffin entered the church. It 
was a beautifully poignant moment. He was buried wearing an HCZ pin on his lapel. His 
best friend, who was also a long time member of the HCZ staff, could barely walk up the 
steps of the church. I held on to one side of him and Kwame was on the other side, and 
we whispered “we got you” and helped him up the stairs. During the services, the 
preacher said “take a look to the right of you and to the left of you, because someone is 
not going to be here the next time we gather.” I figured that was just a line that preachers 
use to get folks to join the church during a funeral. I did not know how prophetic it would 
end up being. The best friend was so broken up at the funeral that he decided he would 
read his statement at the repast a few days later. It was authentic and funny and moved 
everyone to tears. 

We reminded everyone to take time to mourn and to practice self-care, and we 


knew we would have some rare time off over the summer to do exactly that. I went to 
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Martha’s Vineyard for my summer sojourn and Kwame and his wife decided to go to a 
remote part of Mexico to get away. 

While I was about six days into my vacation, I got a call around 9:30 pm that the 
security guard’s best friend was being rushed to the hospital with chest pains. I was so 
mad. I told him to get some rest and take care of himself. About two months prior, he had 
leg surgery and the doctors told him he needed to eat better and get some rest. I am sure 
the stress of his friend’s death was also weighing on him. In my Ms. Anne way, my 
request to “get some rest” was almost an order. I told the staff member who was reporting 
to me to keep me updated and hung up the phone. I was worried, but not overly 
concerned. I went to bed around 11pm and was in a deep sleep when the phone rang 
around 2:00am. I could not understand what the person was saying. She was screaming 
and crying. She kept saying, “It happened again...He died.” It was almost as if my 
hearing slowed down. I kept saying “what? who died?” 

When the best friend arrived at the hospital, he went into cardiac arrest. Doctors 
could not revive him. His 7th grade son, who was a student at our Promise Academy, was 
in the waiting room at the time. The best friend was a long time member of the HCZ 
family and the community was devastated. 

This story again illustrates the pastoral nature of social services work and it 
speaks to the importance of an emotional wellness strategy for students, parents, 
community members and staff. And referring again to the Holy Spirit framework at the 
beginning, this was a time when the Holy Spirit helped to bring me peace in the midst of 


a leadership storm. 
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CHAPTER 4 
A SCHOLAR’S VIEW OF HEALING 

In this chapter I want to use the healing stories of Jesus to help the reader see the 
impact of our thoughts and actions on those in the community seeking healing, and how 
the examples of Jesus can help lead to more thriving and healing. In these selected 
scriptures, I will look at three key areas: the response of the person being healed, Jesus’ 
response to the person, and how others in the story respond to the healing. I will spend 
time looking at my selected verses but also look at the story before and after to see if it 
helps with the interpretation of the selected scripture. 

My question for this section is, What can I learn from the healing stories in the 
gospel that might contribute to my understanding of healing and emotional wellness in 
my community? I am going to reflect on two passages: John 5:1-9 and Luke 13:10-15. 
Biblical Reflections 
John 5:1-9. 

Some time later, Jesus went up to Jerusalem for one of the Jewish 

festivals. Now there is in Jerusalem near the Sheep Gate a pool, which in 

Aramaic is called Bethesda and which is surrounded by five covered 

colonnades. Here a great number of disabled people used to lie—the blind, 

the lame, the paralyzed. One who was there had been an invalid for thirty- 

eight years. When Jesus saw him lying there and learned that he had been 

in this condition for a long time, He asked him, “Do you want to get 

well?” “Sir,” the invalid replied, “I have no one to help me into the pool 

when the water is stirred. While I am trying to get in, someone else goes 

down ahead of me.” Then Jesus said to him, “Get up! Pick up your mat 


and walk.” At once the man was cured; he picked up his mat and walked. 
The day on which this took place was a Sabbath. 
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In the story before the man at Bethesda, Jesus heals the son of an official after 
coming from Judea to Galilee (John 4:43-54). These gospel stories help us to understand 
the human characteristics of Jesus. They are written in the form of stories so that they are 
easier to relate to and help us, literally, hear the voice of Jesus. In this story, Jesus is 
traveling from town to town preaching and performing miracles to gain followers and to 
strengthen the faith of those who still had doubt. John 4:45 says, “When he arrived in 
Galilee, the Galilean welcomed him.” This implies to me that they had seen him perform 
miracles in Jerusalem at the Passover festival and generally had a good feeling about him. 
They mentioned that he went to Cana again where people had seen him turn water into 
wine (John 4:46). In John 4:48, a somewhat frustrated sounding Jesus says “Unless you 
people see signs and wonders, you will never believe.” It was after this that Jesus ran into 
the official. The official begs Jesus to come to his house and cure his sick son. Before he 
asks any questions or details Jesus says “Go, your son will live” (John 4:50). The text 
goes on to say that the official took Jesus at his word and headed home. On his way home 
he confirmed from his servants that his son was cured and it happened at the exact time 
that Jesus said “your son will live” (John 4:52-53). The text ends by saying that once the 
man realized this, “he and his family believed” (John 4:53). 

This is an interesting story because the son of the official is healed without Jesus 
even meeting him. This story leaves me with a few questions about the nature of man and 
about the nature of God. I believe that before his encounter with Jesus the official showed 
that he was a man of faith three times. The official believed that Jesus could cure his son. 
He would not have wasted his time if he did not think Jesus could help in some way. 


Once he approached Jesus and asked for his help, Jesus in my prophetic imagination 
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seems impatient and responds with “your son is healed.” The official then showed faith 
for a second time because he seemed to believe that Jesus cured his son. He takes Jesus’ 
word for it. And then, lastly, once he gets home and his son is cured, the text says he and 
his family believed. This is leading me to think that if you have a little faith, God can 
meet you halfway and reward that faith. God recognizes that we are flawed and that it is 
sometimes hard for us to believe and be faithful. This story reminds us if we just take a 
small step towards God, God will take a giant step forward to love and support us. 

In the story after the man at the pool in Bethesda, the Jewish leaders are 
concerned because they hear of someone getting healed on the sabbath and they ask him 
and he replied in John 5:1, “The man who made me well told me to pick up my mat and 
walk.” The man who was healed did not even know who had healed him because the text 
says in John 5:13 that the man who had healed him slipped away. In John 5:14 Jesus 
found him in a temple and said “So you are well. Stop sinning or something worse will 
happen to you.” And the man immediately ran to tell the Jewish leaders that Jesus had 
healed him. 

In John’s story at the beginning of Chapter 5, Jesus finds himself again 
surrounded by needy people. The passage again communicated through a story. The 
passage describes the needy people as “disabled.” A term we would probably not use 
today. It says that they are blind, lame, and paralyzed (John 5:3). Then Jesus sees the man 
who has been sick for thirty-eight years and asks him, “Do you not want to be well?” 
(John 5:6) The disabled person responds, “Every time I try to go down, someone else gets 


in front of me.” That is when Jesus responds in the next verse with “pick up your mat and 
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walk” (John 5:7-8). The scripture says he was immediately cured and makes note that this 
occurred on the sabbath (John 5:9). 

I find this text unsettling. Given the text before and after, I feel as if Jesus is 
almost losing patience. He seems to be exasperated that he has done so much and the 
people are still not believers. God knows that we are hard headed. Why did God pick out 
this man instead of all of the other sick people around him? We don’t know that much 
about the man other than he had been there for thirty-eight years and each time he tried to 
get into the pool someone would walk over him. Initially, I felt like Jesus’ questions were 
insensitive. The disabled man showed perseverance for thirty-eight years and yet Jesus 
emerges to ask him whether he wants to be well. It seems the answer would be “of course 
the man wants to be well.” Putting aside the abruptness of the interaction, I wonder if 
God is giving us a clue to what we need to do to participate in our own healing. Maybe 
the man was spending too much time trying to get healed, focused on the external mode 
of healing and maybe what he really needed to do was to simply ask God to heal him. 
Perhaps that is what Jesus meant when he said, “Don’t you want to be well?” The 
implication was if you really wanted to be well you would have just asked me instead of 
wasting your time here at the well. 

There are, perhaps, different kinds of miracles. There are ones where water is 
turned into wine and then there are miracles that we bring about by praying for someone 
and God grants them healing based on our faith, like when the official asked for his son 
to be healed. Then there are the miracles that are within our reach but we have never 
really asked God to help us, so we remain unhealed. Jesus does not give a long speech 


and there is no dramatic act. Instead, he simply says “Take your mat and get up and 
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walk.” It is almost like He is implying the man could have been healed years ago. The 
scripture does not mention whether the man is a believer or not. In fact, it implies that he 
sold Jesus out by running back to tell the Jewish leaders who he was and that Jesus cured 
him on the Sabbath. 

The text reminds me that there are many ailments that affect people’s spirits 
today. People can be blind to what is happening around them and what they are carrying 
inside; they are lame because they are stuck. They cannot move forward from their 
current circumstances and are paralyzed because of their inability to get up or, in other 
words, to start over. When I think of the big systemic problems that we have today, such 
as HCZ wanting to end generational poverty, I wonder how much can get done without 
us making sure to ask God to help us to achieve our goal. 

When I think about all that we are struggling with today, I wonder whether it is 
possible that people of faith have not gotten justice because we have been sitting by the 
pool waiting for someone to help us down? Is God looking at us with an exacerbated look 
saying “just pick up your mats and walk?” Just vote, just educate the kids, just give 
everyone free healthcare, just make sure people have adequate housing, just pray and ask 
me for what you want. This text makes me wonder if there are so many of these things 
we do not have because we don’t pray enough and use the power of the Holy Spirit to 
help us get it done. 

Bringing healing to an organization, to leaders, to a system seems like an 
impossible task, but I believe that the scripture is imploring every leader to ask 
themselves the question — How strong is your faith? What kind of miracle do you need to 


see before you will believe? Why are you doing the same thing and hoping to get 
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different results ? Ultimately, “do you not want to be well?” As John Calvin observed, 
“we keep our attention fixed on the means which are within our reach, and ... contrary to 
expectation, Jesus displays his hand from hidden places, and thus shows how far his 
goodness goes beyond the narrow limits of our faith.”!! 

Luke 13:10-15 

On a Sabbath Jesus was teaching in one of the synagogues, and a woman 

was there who had been crippled by a spirit for eighteen years. She was 

bent over and could not straighten up at all. When Jesus saw her, he called 

her forward and said to her “Woman you are set free from your infirmity.” 

Then he put his hands on her, and immediately she straightened up and 

praised God. Indignant because Jesus had healed on the Sabbath, the 

synagogue leaders said to the people, “There are six days for work. So, 

come and be healed on those days, not on the sabbath.” The Lord 

answered him, “You hypocrites! Doesn’t each of you on the Sabbath untie 

your ox or donkey from the stall and lead it out to give it water? Then 

should not this woman, a daughter of Abraham, whom Satan has kept 

bound for eighteen long years, be set free on the Sabbath day from what 

bound her?” 

In the passage above, when Jesus heals the crippled woman on the Sabbath, we 
find Jesus talking to a group of people. The message is told again in the form of a story, 
an eyewitness account of the days Jesus traveled from town to town healing, performing 
miracles, and imploring people to repent and be saved. It is unclear who Jesus is talking 
to in this story, as the text simply says “there were some present” (Luke 13:1). In Luke 
13:3, Jesus says, “Unless you repent, you too will all perish” (emphasis added). Jesus 
then tells the parable of the fig tree (Luke 13:6). I think this parable highlights the care 


and nurturing that we give to something to help it to grow. The man in the parable says 


that even though he has had the tree for three years and it still has not produced fruit, he 
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is going to keep it for another year, and then if it still does not bear fruit after that, get nd 
of it (Luke 13:6-9). This shows that eventually you have to change course if what you are 
doing is not working. This parable is meant to show that repentance is possible with the 
help of God.!!3 

The story following the crippled woman healed on the sabbath is the parable of 
the mustard seed. Jesus again seems to be preaching to that same group of people and 
someone asks “what is the kingdom of God like? what shall I compare it to?” (Luke 
13:18) He says “it is like a mustard seed, which a man took and planted in his garden. It 
grew and became a tree, and the birds perched in its branches” (Luke 13:19). Many 
scholars believe that this parable is about something starting small but then, through 
God’s power, it becomes larger to accomplish God’s purpose.!!* I believe God gives the 
power of the Holy Spirit to accomplish our assignment. This mighty power is great and 
significant, but starts small like a mustard seed.'!> 

Finally, in the story of the crippled woman healed on the Sabbath we find Jesus 
teaching in the synagogue. In his short life, He spent much of it as an educator. The story 
says that the crippled woman was already in the synagogue when he got there (Luke 
13:15). The story says that she was bent over and had been that way for eighteen years. 
Jesus saw her and “calls her forward” to tell her that she is healed (Luke 13:12). She was 


immediately able to stand up straight. At the end of the story, Jesus gets criticized for 
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healing on the sabbath. He answers back in a very stern way and calls them hypocrites 
(Luke 13: 14-15). 

This text speaks to trauma, healing, and the nature of God through His son Jesus. 
Jesus performed many miracles in Luke and this one is particularly interesting. It reminds 
me that God sees us always. He notices people whom others may not pay much attention. 
We may think we are hiding from God but He sees each of us and wants us to be well. 
The crippled woman was that way for eighteen years and as soon as Jesus walked into the 
synagogue, he noticed her. She did not ask to be healed, which makes me think that if 
God has a plan for you, He is going to make sure you can “stand up straight” and fulfill 
His purpose. I believe this scripture points out the importance of healing, even on the 
Sabbath. He heals on the Sabbath which was forbidden at the time. I interpret this to 
mean that sometimes leaders have to go outside of the rules and outside of their comfort 
zone to bring about a new solution. They need a new way of doing something to get a 
new or different result, even when they may get criticized for it. 

This story also speaks to the connection between physical and mental healing. 
Jesus talks about “Satan” being the one that bound the woman, even though all we can 
see is her deformities on the outside. This signals the connections between the pain and 
spiritual sickness on the inside that can manifest itself on the outside. There seems to be 
an ongoing theme in Luke. Jesus uses healing and cures in this ministry as a sign pointing 
to the inclusive nature of the kingdom of God. Salvation is a very clever and immediate 


example of the restorative community that characterizes the kingdom of God and 
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salvation.!'® God needs all of us to bring out the Kingdom of God and he needs us to be 
our best selves so that we can bring about large-scale change. I believe that challenges 
such as racism, poverty, and trauma can all be “cured” if we harness God’s Holy Spirit 
power. We have been placed in our leadership positions to bring about social justice and 
healing for those that we serve. It seems that Jesus is not as interested in his disciples 
engaging in miraculous healing, as he is in having his followers begin to enact the 
Kingdom of God structures and system that minimize marginalization in the first place.''” 
Theological Reflections: 

Next, I will explore the role of the Holy Spirit in seeking, creating and developing 
a systemic approach to emotional wellness. While God exists as spirit, our understanding 
of God is in the Trinity; specifically, God the Father, Jesus Christ, the son who lived as a 
man and then returned to the Father, and the Holy Spirit who I believe is what God left us 
with when Jesus returned. The spirit is one of the three faces of the Godhead and allows 
people to think and act according to transcendental ideas.''® The Holy Spirit is not 
something that is floating in the air around us.!! It is the Divine that resides in each of us. 
It is the place where we most intimately know God and where we are able to be in union 
with God and know His will and purpose for our lives.'*° The Holy Spirit is the 


interceder that helps us to connect with God in deeper ways so that we may know His 
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will for our lives. “Sometimes we do not know what we ought to pray for but the spirit 
herself intercedes for us through wordless groans” (Romans 8:26). 

In the same way that only the Holy Spirit can help us to reach deep 
transformational change, the Holy Spirit also plays a role in deep sustained systemic 
change. The summer of 2020 has revealed a lot about human nature, suffering, the power 
of prayer, and the redemptive nature of love. Through the witnessing of the lynching of 
an unarmed black man on the streets in Minneapolis, many galvanized with righteous 
outrage to protest against police brutality in the country and against all forms of systemic 
racism. We are beginning to move forward and this starts with the reflective work that 
each individual must do first. Professor Eddie Glaude spoke about a similar idea in his 
book on James Baldwin entitled Begin Again. He called it the “after time” and says that is 
when a new community can be created. It is a new way of being after a destructive 
situation.'?! I think this concept really connects to my theories of healing in this 
dissertation. The need for healing is created because there is an original harm, a wrong 
that has occurred. For the families and students of HCZ, this is both individual wrongs 
and wrongs that were perpetrated against communities in the form of systemic racism. 
Glaude reminds us that healing is not only possible, it is demanded of us if we want to 
create a new community. He argues that this is the work of artists and activists and I 
argue that it is also the work of child advocates, social workers and nonprofit and public 


agency leaders. 
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Your own heart has to be opened. You have to be on the journey of healing before 
you can take part in bringing about the Kingdom of God. God has done it before and He 
will do it again. He can bring his people together to bring about real change, sustained 
change. My theory is the more you tap into this Holy Ghost power, the stronger your 
vision and plans will be to bring about a bold and sustained change. 

One might expect a considerable amount of literature that relates the Holy Spirit 
to management, however, this is not the case.!?? One scholar who took a look at this 
found that an examination of one hundred books related to spirituality and organizations 
showed that fewer than 20% mention God or a Higher Power.'”* He goes on to posit that 
this lack of mention of a spirit, per se, may be attributable to many factors. Maybe the 
influence of a higher power of God suggests that they are accountable to something 
besides themselves and this goes against people’s current desire to be independent and to 
be their own boss. Or it could be that the absence of management literature with the name 
spirit is related to the view that for some the Holy Spirit is focused primarily on inward 
piety.!** But others, like me, believe that the spirit is very relevant to the day-to-day 
management and external systems and structures. !*° 

Central to my thesis is the idea that while we all sin and fall short of the Kingdom 
of God, we become transformed and are able to do even more than we thought with 


God’s help through his broker, the Holy Spirit. This transformation allows us to change 


So Dyck, Management and The Gospel, 111. 
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the systems that we work in through our leadership and wisdom. This seems to be an 
ongoing theme in Luke. Jesus uses healing and cures in this ministry as a sign pointing to 
the inclusive nature of the Kingdom of God and that salvation is a very clever and 
immediate example of the restorative community. It is not surprising that Luke the doctor 
would focus on healing and forgiveness as a focus in his gospel. For me, the implications 
for management are clear. Managers cannot sustain “anointed” structures and systems 
based on their own willpower; they need the enabling power of the Holy Spirit.!”° This 
enabling power is evident when individuals are healed and restored to the community and 
when inclusive and restorative structures are developed and implemented. The spirit 
becomes the broker between humankind and the power of God.!?’ The Holy Spirit is a 
means by which managers can integrate altruism, benevolence, and forgiveness into their 
daily actions. !*8 

Wholeness occurs by taking a systems thinking perspective. This is paralleled in 
the analysis of servant leaders. Servant leaders are systems thinkers when they are at their 
best.!”? They do this by involving as many people as possible in the journey of change; 


fostering a collaborative spirit and focusing on the possibilities for the future.'°° Servant 
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leaders who develop the capacity to heal are able to serve and enable others to perform at 
their highest potential, which ultimately benefits business and society.!*! 

I believe I saw this in action during my time at ACS but it really became apparent 
when I went to work at the Harlem Children’s Zone. HCZ was just not a program. Many 
of the staff were former students in the program so their commitment to the kids was very 
deep. Geoff established a culture of excellence and a motto of “Whatever It Takes.” It 
was like there was an unspoken agreement to leave no one behind. When we say that all 
the kids are going to attend college, we mean ALL of the kids. When we say all parents 
have a right to be treated with respect, we mean EVERYONE. I say we were a faith 
based organization but not in the traditional sense. Our faith was in our kids, our parents 
and our communities’ ability to achieve when given the opportunities to do so. 

Social Justice Reflection 

Our DMin cohort at the New York Theological School is named in honor of Rev. 
Adam Clayton Powell Jr. Therefore, in this section I would like to explore what we can 
learn from the leadership of Adam Clayton Powell Jr. about the importance of emotional 
wellness. I will look at Powell’s leadership from the perspective of brokenness and 
healing. From studying Powell’s life, I think there is a lesson about overcoming one’s 
weakness in order to serve in the way that God wants us to. Leaders do not have to be 
perfect, but they have to be self-aware so that they can fulfill their assignment from God. 
I will take one of Powell’s sermons and analyze it to see what it tells us about his 


leadership and the lessons that today’s leaders can learn from him. 
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Like so many, I have been searching for answers during this unprecedented time 
of crisis and chaos in America, a time when we are facing a public health crisis, an 
economic crisis and a social crisis all at once. How do we find ourselves here? How did it 
all seem to come upon us all at once? Why weren’t we more prepared? And maybe the 
most important question that I ask myself as a leader and seminarian is what should I be 
doing to bring about both comfort and change during this time. In other words, how 
should I lead? 

I decided to look to the example of Rev. Adam Clayton Powell Jr. for some of my 
answers. As a reminder, Rev. Powell took over the leadership of Abyssinian Baptist 
Church from his father, Adam Sr., in 1938. He became the first African American from 
New York to go to the United States Congress in 1945 and was there until 1971.'°? 


Sermon for a Crisis 


In “A Sermon for a Crisis,” which he delivered on Sunday December 3, 1950, 
Rev. Powell preached from Romans 13:12. “The night is far spent, the day is at hand: let 
us therefore cast off the work of darkness, and let us put on the armor of light.”!** 

In his sermon, Rev. Powell admonishes us about the futility of trying to slow 
down progress. “It is futile for anyone to try to hold back tomorrow’s dawn as it is for 
any individual or power or combination of powers to try to hold back the day which is at 


hand.” He went on to say, “The challenges are clear for our world: unite or die, for our 


political system: unite or anarchy, for our economic system: distribution or collapse, for 
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our social life: live as brothers and sisters or die as rats: and for our educational 
institutions: character or ignorance.”!** So, I decided to start by looking at what was 
happening in America at the time of the writing of this sermon. I discovered that like 
today, America was experiencing several crises: international, economic, and social. 
A Quick Glimpse of America in 1950 

On December 1, 1950, President Harry Truman created the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration. Americans were very excited about the announcement to bring troops 
home from the Korean War, but unexpectedly the Chinese army surged across the border. 
In a press conference during the last week in November, Truman hinted at the fact that he 
would consider using an atomic bomb to stop the surge. Reporters were apparently 
astonished by what they heard, so they kept asking if they were understanding him 
correctly. President Truman answered that “he was considering all options.’”’!*> 

At that same time, many Americans were experiencing economic prosperity. The 
Truman Administration was able to infuse confidence into the economy. Most middle 
class Americans were experiencing the benefits of an upward swing in the economy with 
wages increasing, unemployment low, taxes low and consumer spending high. 


Predictably, however, this was not true for all Americans. About 25 percent of Americans 


lived in poverty and they were mostly urban Blacks and poor Whites from rural settings 
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like Appalachia. These communities were often invisible, so the majority of Americans 
were able to ignore their suffering.'°° 

Racial tensions were also high. In 1950, Orlando, Florida hired its first black 
police officer. Dr. Ralph Bunche was given the Nobel Peace Prize for his mediation in 
Israel. He was the first African American to be so honored.'*” The University of Virginia 
under a federal court order admitted its first black law student, and in McLaurin v. 
Oklahoma State Regents, the United State Supreme Court ruled that a public institution of 
higher education could not provide a different treatment to a student solely based on 
race, °8 

It was in this backdrop that Rev. Powell preached the good news. But it was not a 
passive, look up to the sky and hope that things get better good news. His was a theology 
of action. Powell made a clarion cry to America, warning what would happen if they did 
not relent and include all of America’s brothers and sisters at the table to participate in 
the benefits of a just society. 
The Crisis Today 

Today we are facing a public health crisis as communities across the country are 
being ravaged by COVID 19, an economic crisis with over 44 million American filing for 


unemployment in the last twelve weeks, and a recent renewed cry for social justice in the 
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wake of the murders of Ahmaud Aubrey, Breanna Taylor and most recently the public 
lynching of George Floyd. 

I am greatly concerned about what all of this has revealed about the weakness of 
our institutions. For example, if we look at our education system, it is clear that our 
young people are experiencing a learning loss that will only serve to exacerbate the 
Black/White achievement gap. Our schools were not ready for this crisis as so many 
families were left with no access to technology or food. Many Americans have found 
themselves on unemployment and in some cases their unemployment benefits are higher 
than the wages they were receiving at their job. Even as the economy is opening up, 
many are worried about whether they will be rehired and whether or not their wages will 
be enough for them to survive. 

And while this health and economic crisis is occurring, our country has been 
engulfed in a battle to finally bring about justice for Black and Brown people. Because I 
am a child advocate, my thoughts immediately go to how all of this chaos is affecting the 
most vulnerable children around us. As stated earlier, some are connected to school but 
many are not. Since the beginning of the pandemic, The Harlem Children’s Zone (HCZ) 
has been able to keep students connected with a combination of synchronous and 
asynchronous instruction. We have included healthy activities for their body and have 
also paid keen attention to their social and emotional well-being. 

But HCZ is the exception here. I wonder what those students who are not 
connected to organized instruction are doing all day. Are they sitting around watching TV 
and the images of Mr. Floyd begging for his life under the knee of a White Minneapolis 


police officer while other officers just watched? What images are our young people 
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taking in and how will that affect their overall long term wellness. Research shows that 
trauma already exists in communities where concentrated poverty exists. For many of us 
our stress and anxiety levels are very high.'*? What will this look like now for America’s 
most vulnerable children if we do not connect them to the needed services right now? I 
saw an article recently that said that African Americans are 30 percent more likely to 
know someone who has died from coronavirus.!*° Dr. David Williams, a professor of 
public health at Harvard, in an op-ed stated that 

During the pandemic children of color may be exposed to traumas with 

lifelong implications, such as premature loss of people close to them, 

prolonged parental unemployment, and food insecurity. For these kids, the 


crisis is not just a matter of 12 to 18 months. Its impacts will shape an 
entire generation. !*! 


Lessons from Rev. Powell 

Rev. Powell looked outside of the church doors and gave an honest account of 
what was happening in his community. He did not whisper it. He did not ask for 
permission. He shouted it at the top of his lungs and he used the word of God as his 
foundation. He reminded us that Jesus fought for the poor. Jesus preached justice for the 
oppressed. He wanted the enslaved to be free. He asks us to feed the hungry, comfort the 
mourning, support the poor. Who would have thought that these would be literally 


needed for so many American in 2020? He said he wanted us to follow his ways which 
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speak of humility, peace and love. Jesus did not hold a press conference, speak harshly 
about his enemies, and hold up a Bible up in front of a church to make himself look like 
he loved God. 

Rev. Powell is a complex figure but he is known as one of the most successful 
Black legislators in the 20th Century.'*? Rev. Powell used his voice to call out injustice 
whenever he saw it. He would have been jumping out of the pulpit if he were alive today 
and leading the protests that are now happening across America. Because he was both a 
theologian and a congressman, he would be promoting laws and policies to eradicate 
police brutality, food scarcity and to decrease economic, educational, and health 
disparities. 

I believe that this is what it means to put on an armor of light. One must shine a 
light on the injustice that exists and demand that changes happen. We need prophetic 
leadership now more than ever. We need leaders who do not run away from 
accountability. Leaders who tell the truth. Leaders who lead with integrity. Leaders who 
are not afraid to fight wickedness in high places. Leaders who have a moral compass that 
guides them. Leaders who are not selfish and who have all of our best interests in mind. 
And most of all, we need leaders who do not use the Bible to oppress others. 

The history of the Black church has always been one of advocacy and justice. 
There has never been a more important time to take the teaching of Jesus and to apply it 
to what is happening in American today. We all do not have to be Rev. Powell. We all 


may not run large churches in Harlem or serve as members of Congress, but all of us can: 
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1) Set an advocacy agenda for our community and our organizations. 
2) Help to educate our community about how this moment in time fits into our 
history. 
3) Register people to vote. 
4) Ensure that people are signed up for the Census. 
5) Geta book of resources and distribute it to the needy in your community. 
6) Donate to organizations that you think are doing good and important work. 
7) Write to your elected official, blog, make telephone calls. 
My Leadership/Our Leadership 

So, Iam back to the question I posed at the beginning. How should we be leading 
now and what can we learn from Rev. Powell’s example? 1) As prophetic leaders we 
must set a bold vision about what is possible in this country, to bring hope and inspiration 
to others so that they can keep going even when they get weary and want to give up; 2) 
we must remember that we are in fact each other’s keepers so it is important for us to call 
out injustice whenever we see it; and 3) we must keep an uncomfortable amount of 
pressure on the establishment and continue to demand with a sense of urgency that we 
will not rest until justice comes. Our faith tradition has never been passive so we need to 
bring our passionate advocacy to the center of the discussion now. We, like Rev. Powell 
must continue to preach the good news. 

I have learned many things from the leadership style of Rev. Powell but I think 
one of the greatest lessons is that you do not have to be perfect to lead. You do not have 
to be fully healed to lead. Rev. Powell left us a powerful legacy as a preacher, pastor and 
congressman and just because the media may want to portray him in a negative light does 


not make it true and it certainly does not take away from all that he did for Black and 


19 


Brown people. As I said earlier in my dissertation, when we are in relationship with God, 
God is constantly working on us, healing us and restoring us to our best selves so that we 
can serve Him and fulfill our purpose. Even though there are many aspects of Powell’s 
leadership style that I would not replicate for myself, I believe that he served in the way 
God intended. If I refer back to the original framework this is a clear example of the Holy 
Spirit helping leaders to be bold. I believe Rev. Powell’s confidence and unapologetic 
leadership style was authentic and God called him to be that kind of leader. 

Vignette Nine 

One of my most difficult leadership moments was when I found out that there was 
an allegation of sexual abuse that occurred at the school. I remember feeling sad, 
shocked, and devastated. And, honestly, in some ways responsible because I was the 
CEO. We believed we had failed because our first job was to protect the children. We 
went through a checklist of items related to crisis management. I started with calling each 
board member directly so that they would not hear about this in the media. There were 
many stakeholders involved in the situation including the police, the district attorney’s 
office, the family’s lawyers, and the media. Every part of our community was touched by 
this and everyone was traumatized. The situation was a trigger for staff and others who 
had previously been victims of abuse. We provided counseling for all students and staff 
as well as new sexual abuse training for everyone. 

We reviewed all of our policies and procedures to make sure there were no gaps, 
and probably the most difficult things that I had to do was stand up in front of a group of 
parents and tell them what happened and to ask them to speak to their children in case 
their children were victims too. I use this leadership example, although it is difficult to 


recount, because it gets to the heart of the dissertation. One can use all of the leadership 
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skills that we have learned in management training but I believe it is the spiritual tools 
that enable you to navigate through seminal moments. These moments are seminal 
because you have to think of the best interest of the organization and the best interest of 
children, especially when these two things have the potential to be at odds. At that 
moment, I prayed before the meeting and asked the Lord to help me to be a good leader 
and good steward of the organization and I asked him to help me keep the children safe. I 
immediately felt a sense of calm. That was probably the darkest moment in my 
leadership. I walked into the meeting able to answer everyone’s questions and move the 
process of healing forward. It turned out that no other children were hurt. Praise the Lord. 
This situation reminded me of two things; that many of my staff have a history of 
abuse so it is important that they deal with their pain so that when it comes up in their 
work environment, they are able to use coping skills that they have developed. Secondly, 
I can apply one of my leadership lessons learned from Rev. Powell here, and that is all 
you can do as a leader is be honest and authentic. As the leader you are ultimately held 
accountable for everything that happens under your watch but as the saying goes, it is not 
what happens to you that is important; it is how you handle those things and learn from 
them and move forward. It is also an example of the Holy Spirit helping to push leaders 


out of their comfort zone. 
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CHAPTER 5 
SPIRITUAL TOOLS THAT THE LEADER CAN USE 


Once at HCZ, a mother of an eight year old student got into a heated argument 
with the principal of the school. This was particularly problematic because a mom was 
arguing with the principal in full view of the other staff. The mom even went so far as to 
follow the principal to her car while threatening her. As a result, the mom was banned 
from the building. The superintendent instructed staff to call the police next time the 
mom tried to enter the building. However, I found out that mom had recently started a 
new job at the post office and she would be at risk of losing her job if the police were 
called for any reason. 

When the staff brought mom to talk to me, I told her that while I understood why 
she was angry, she could not curse, scream, and threaten the staff. I also reminded her 
that she had worked hard for her job and undoubtedly did not want to jeopardize her 
employment. Three weeks went by without an incident until her son had a birthday party 
and the mother wanted to bring in a cake. She walked past the security guard, past the 
principal, and walked into the classroom door with the cake. By that time, she started to 
curse and become belligerent so the principal called the police. A commotion had started 
so she did not resist, she just dropped the cake off and left. Staff called the police but 
when they arrived, the mother was gone. I decided that I had to intervene. I could tell that 
if she lost her job, her family could spiral to a point of no return. I was determined to get 


through to her. 
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We called the mother back in to speak and she was furious that we had called the 
cops. We proceeded to go back and forth. She was not hearing me. Perhaps, I was not 
hearing her either. We were both growing increasingly frustrated. In an unprecedented 
move, I asked all of the staff to step out of the room so that I could talk to her one-on- 
one. Everyone slowly walked out, clearly questioning whether it was fine to leave me 
alone with this unpredictable parent. I nodded to reassure them that I would be fine. After 
everyone had left the room, I moved from the head of the long conference room table to 
sit down directly next to her. I quietly asked why she was so angry. I knew she wanted to 
attend her son’s party, but I expressed that she had to abide by the rules for a least a 
couple more weeks. I took her hand and asked why she would take the risk of losing her 
job. She looked at me with wide eyes. However, instead of anger, I saw that she was 
shocked because no one had ever treated her with kindness and empathy. No one had 
simply asked her what she felt and why. Within twenty seconds she began to cry. 

I brought over a box of tissues and she proceeded to talk through tears for thirty 
minutes. I finally asked her if she had ever considered therapy. In a moment of 
vulnerability, I told her that I saw a therapist and as a mom, wife, and CEO, I often 
needed someone to talk to. She immediately expressed that she had no insurance and was 
worried about the cost. When I mentioned that HCZ could pay for it, she immediately 
jumped at the opportunity. By the end of the week, she was in therapy. Although it took 
some time for her to get accustomed, she grew to enjoy therapy. After two weeks without 
incident, her ban from school was lifted and we have stayed in touch ever since. 
Eventually she would tell me that she respected me because I kept my word and listened 


to her. 
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I tell this story to exemplify how a pastoral spirit can come into one’s work at a 
social services organization. We all need forgiveness and mercy. When you work in a 
non-profit with vulnerable populations, empathy and listening become more important 
than ever. I have always led by example in my day-to-day actions with parents. My staff 
knew that parents were important to me and that I do not believe that we should hold 
something against someone forever. I believe in justice and fairness for all of us. When I 
introduced the emotional wellness work to the organization, I reminded my staff that it 
was not just for the parents but for everyone in our community. If you close your eyes 
and listen to some of my speeches and podcasts, I do not mention God directly but I do 
talk about love and hope. I speak about being in need of forgiveness, which is why it is 
easy for me to forgive others. I often talk about my own challenges, which is difficult to 
do as a leader, but I wanted staff and parents to know that I was walking this journey with 
them. I learned this from my friend and colleague Jennifer Jones Austin who did this so 
beautifully for all of us when she recounted her own personal challenges with leukemia 
and shared the power of faith and hope which then inspire others. !*° 

The following is a description of the process that I went through with my Site 
Team in order to assess the ministerial competencies that we chose together. 


Mastered Competencies 


Change agent — Candidate involves others in the process of change and builds 
coalitions for participation. Candidate needs to be more inclusive with the organizations 


that she chooses and use the skills she develops to get them to participate. 
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Leader — Candidate motivates others, respects talent, delegates responsibilities 
and is appreciative of a job well done. 

Counselor — The candidate is approachable and skilled in counseling, and has the 
ability to aid in spiritual healing even in difficult circumstances. As a counselor , 
Candidate is self-accepting, open and ideally suited to establishing creative relationships 
with various groups. 

I think that my experience as an attorney, government official, and non-profit 
leader has helped me to be a better change agent, leader, and counselor. This is revealed 
in the skills that I have developed to deal directly with my staff and students, and the 
stories that I have shared throughout the document highlighting these skills. 

This project helped me to develop skills in my ministry related to becoming a 
better theologian and spiritual leader. I think that really focusing on the issues of one’s 
relationship with God, the power of prayer, and healing will help me to be better able to 
coach other leaders and speak truthfully about how important I think this is as a 
component of leadership. 

Competencies chosen for development 

Competency Goal 1: Theologian: Engage in biblical and theological reflection 
that focuses on trauma and healing. 

My research question relating to the biblical and theological questions helped 
provide me with an opportunity to work on this competency. I enjoyed this part of the 
project the most. I was able to dive into the biblical verse and do my own exegesis. I used 
all of the skills learned in seminary to analyze the periscope. I focused on the five “Cs”: 
context, construction, content, core, and connection. After I did this, I scanned through 


other theological scholars to see how they interpreted certain stories in the Bible. I used 
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notes from weekly Bible study during the summer of 2020 and from sermons that I have 
heard. For the questions about the Holy Spirit, I used research from the digital theological 
library to see what scholars had to say about the relationships between the Holy Spirit 
and healing. I was then able to assess how these interpretations and reflections were 
relevant to the work of a trauma informed and healing-centered practice at non-profit 
organizations and public agencies. This helped to strengthen my skill of interpretation 
and helped me to improve my skill of biblical and theological reflections. 

Competency Goal 2 : Spiritual Leader/Preacher: Develop a spiritual identity and 
its impact on others so that I may lead others more effectively and more authentically. 
This demonstration project has given me the opportunity to communicate my perspective 
on leadership and what I have learned throughout my over twenty years of experience. It 
has helped me to develop my voice and to communicate clearly about the assignment and 
purpose that God has given to me. I will not be preaching in the traditional sense. I will, 
however, have the opportunity to do public speaking and so I want to improve those skills 
and infuse a new skill set to my already strong public speaking skills. 

For the development of this competency, I was able to work with my site team 
and other leaders to see how they use their ministerial skills within their lay organization. 
Those conversations and insights were very helpful. I also was able to view surveys from 
my public speaking engagement so that I could see when I was being effective and the 
areas where I needed to improve. 

Work with Parents at ACS and HCZ 

When I was a Deputy Commissioner at ACS, I spent a lot of time with parents 

and youth, parents whose children were placed into foster care and youth who were in 


foster care. There is no doubt that both of these groups experienced a great deal of 
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trauma, trauma from the experience that led them to the door of ACS and trauma from 
their interaction with ACS. This was the first place that I encountered the idea that an 
organization can cause trauma and harm. Much of what needed to happen for ACS 
families was reunification. This is meant to happen after a parent goes through a series of 
parenting classes to learn how to become a better parent. The work that parents do in 
these circumstances has less to do with a curriculum and more to do with a choice they 
make to heal themselves so that they can be better for their children. I have always been 
passionate about this. I have always been passionate about this process of healing and 
supporting those that need healing. Helping parents to find their voice, demanding what 
they need in order to keep their children safe and then continuing on their journey to 
becoming stronger parents is what I love to do. Those who have parented before know 
this process takes a lifetime. In moments when I am comforting a parent who feels 
discouraged, I have felt that I am most connected to the Holy Spirit and using my 
pastoral skills to move them along with inspiration. In other words, I am accessing the 
intermediary power of the Holy Spirit to move people along their path of healing. 
During my time at the Harlem Children’s Zone, I have met so many angry 
parents. Parents who felt like teachers were not responding to them quick enough. Parents 
who felt like their children were not seen by teachers or staff. Parents who thought that 
administrators were incompetent. I have seen incidents of not just angry emails but also 
incidents of anger that come from deep inside of you where you feel like you are out of 
control. I had seen angry parents during my time overseeing the Office of Advocacy at 
the Administration for Children Services, so I thought I was prepared for HCZ parents. 


But this was not the case. I think it may have been because at ACS, I expected most of 
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the parents that I would encounter to be angry because their children were removed or 
they were being investigated. 

But at HCZ, I would see that intensity matched and even surpassed. In many 
situations, I recognized that the parent was not angry at the particular incident we were 
dealing with at the time, but rather there was something else behind their eyes at the core 
of the issues. I cannot tell you how many parents I encouraged and supported to go into 
therapy. It must be hundreds. There is a huge stigma in the Black community about 
therapy and about mental health so many of these parents had not even considered going 
to counseling.'** The staff started to call me the parent whisperer. 

This, for me, was the place where my Holy Spirit power would be strongly 
manifested. I would first join with a parent, find out why they were upset, and listen to 
them. I would let them know that I understood because I was a parent too. I would 
approach the situation with both my CEO hat and my Mom hat. In hindsight, it is very 
easy to get someone to calm down once you stop treating them like they are crazy. I was 
most often able to bring the parent to a better place. I would then coach them on a better 
way to approach the teacher or principal and give them tips on how to be a more effective 
advocate for their children. After the incident was over, I would make sure to stay in 
touch with the parent. When we saw each other again, we would talk about them and 
their family. Those are probably some of my closest relationships at HCZ to this day. 

My greatest leadership message from this moment was how quickly people in 
positions in authority disregard and disrespect parents. The best teachers understand a 


child’s environment and use that as part of the information they need to be an effective 


ra Givens, “The Extra Stigma.” 
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teacher.'*° You cannot claim to love children while disrespecting their parents. I knew 
this from my days working at ACS, but my experiences at Harlem Children’s Zone made 
it clearer. 

Spiritual Leadership During the Pandemic 

I think my leadership style of servant leadership was never more evident than 
when the pandemic hit in March of 2020. My staff was terrified. Their family members, 
friends, and colleagues were getting sick and some were dying.!*° People were 
unexpectedly uprooted from their day-to-day life and were looking for stability and 
comfort before I could move to the issue of productivity at work. The senior leaders and I 
spent time “holding” them. The concept of holding was discussed in an article in the 
Harvard Business Review.'*’ This article highlighted that, while having a vision is 
important for leaders, the leaders must first hold staff in moments of crisis. 

The senior leaders and I talked to the staff and listened. I asked them to write 
reflections for me. I checked in on them individually and as a group and I believe those 
last ninety day of my tenure as CEO will be remembered for how I loved and comforted 
my staff during a terrible time of uncertainty, anxiety, and fear. We were able to use the 
emotional wellness tools and skills which we had developed. We shared a common 
language so that even though we were physically distanced, we were able to keep a 
strong sense of community. The podcast that I developed during this time is further 


evidence of how I developed the competency of spiritual leader/preacher. (See Appendix 


'45 Stephen D. Brookfield, The Skillful Teacher (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 2015). 


146 We only lost one HCZ staff member during the pandemic. He did not die of Covid-19 but 
rather from complications due to diabetes. He was 36 years old. 
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E.) In my evaluation section, I will talk about how surveys, formal and informal feedback 
and emails provide further evidence of this. 
Spiritual Tools For All Leaders 

e Prayer. It has been very important to me to have an ongoing conversation with 
God. This is what I call prayer. It starts from the time I open my eyes in the 
morning with thanksgiving to the car ride into work. Geoff Canada would always 
remind me to take 20 minutes each day no matter what was happening at work to 
have a meal. What he did not know was that I also could use that time for a quiet 
moment with God in the midst of my usually crazy days. I got in the habit of 
praying before important meetings and certainly when I had hard decisions to 
make. 

e Meditation. Some people do not “believe” in prayer and feel more comfortable 
engaging in mindfulness activities such as meditation. I actually started to 
meditate during the pandemic because I found that my thoughts were racing all of 
the time. Meditation helped me to slow down my thoughts so that my prayers 
could be more peaceful and focused. 

© Quiet reflection. You may still be thinking that neither prayer or meditation is for 
you, but I promise you, if you are not spending some portion of your day in 
“stillness” or in what I call quiet reflection you are probably not functioning at 
your optimal capacity. Information comes from many different sources and if you 
do not give yourself time for the message to come in clearly, you may literally get 
your wires crossed. I believe God will find you in these moments even if you are 


not looking for God. 
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e Solitude. For some just the act of separating yourself for some time alone can be 
a powerful spiritual tool. Some leaders go for a short walk during the day or close 
their office door for a while. If you are spending your whole day talking and 
actively engaged with others for every moment, you are probably not finding time 
to step back and process the ideas and thoughts. Solitude can help decrease the 
over stimulation that occurs when you are in a high stress environment and help to 
bring clarity to your decisions and communications. 

e Community. For some a sense of community can provide a sense of comfort and 
relief from toxic stress. The safety and security that a community can provide can 
help to decrease stress and free you up for more innovative thinking. When you 
feel safe you are able to take more risk and possibly discover new things. God is a 
creator and the God in you was designed for creative thinking. You cannot do this 
though with your heart racing, your mind spinning and your breathing shallow. 
All of these are documented physiological reactions to stress and retriggered 
trauma. !*8 

e Disciplined Activity. I may be the only person who thinks structure can help 
decrease stress, but I believe being engaged in any disciplined activity can help 
increase your focus and effectiveness. Discipline helps to build stamina and 


strength for other projects and situations. 


148 4 merican Psychological Association, “Stress Affects the Body: Body Stress Affects all 
Systems of the Body Including Muscle, Respiratory, Cardiovascular, Endocrine, Gastrointestinal, Nervous 
and Reproductive Systems,” American Psychological Association (APA), November 1, 2018, 
https://www.apa.org/topics/stress-body (accessed December 3, 2020). 
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e Breathing Exercises. You have no idea how much good a deep breath can do for 
you.!*” In many of the stories I told in this dissertation, the first thing I had to do 
before beginning to deal with a crisis was to take a deep breath. It helps to slow 
down your heart rate and immediately gives you a sense of wellbeing even in the 
midst of a crisis. Many times, when I was coaching a parent or a young person 
who was escalating or was already relatively out of control, I would look in their 
eyes, sometimes take their hands, and we would take a deep breath together. 
Inevitably, the Holy Spirit would show up and a sense of calmness would come 
over us and the situation. 

e Daily interactions with others. I get energy from being with children. I once 
read a quote that said “the soul is healed by being with children.”!°° In my over 
twenty years of work, I never left an interaction with a child discouraged. On the 
contrary, in each interaction I found hope, love and, yes, God. Leaders should find 
out when this happens for them and find more ways to connect to it. 

e Rituals. This may be obvious but I believe that we can find spirituality in our 
rituals. It can be saying certain affirmations to yourself; it could be going to a 
particular place, participating in a certain activity. Whatever helps you connect to 
a higher part of yourself and helps you to relax and better connect to the spiritual 
part of your being, for me, can be defined as a spiritual ritual. I believe connecting 


to this part of yourself is a very important part of one’s journey to wholeness. 


149 Varvard Medical School, “Relaxation Techniques: Breath Control Helps Quell Errant Stress 
Response,” Harvard Health Publishing, July 6, 2020. https://www.health.harvard.edu/mind-and- 
mood/relaxation-techniques-breath-control-helps-quell-errant-stress-response (accessed December 3, 
2020). 
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e Practice gratitude. I think that giving of oneself and then appreciating the givers 
in your life helps to make one a strong manager and leader. 

e Fully embrace service. This may not feel like a tool but I believe that love is the 
fuel that ignites the passion of a leader. Therefore, I think that service is the 
vehicle that helps to push that passion into the world so that others can benefit 
from it. Service then is an important tool that leaders should utilize. 

e Show Mercy. I debated whether I wanted to list mercy as a spiritual tool, but I 
decided to include it because I think as leaders, we sometimes forget that we have 
a great deal of power. Non-profits and public agency social service leaders tend to 
work with many people who are in need of healing. It is therefore important to 
believe in second changes and in showing mercy to staff, parents and young 
people. People must know that there is a way to be restored to a community even 
when they make mistakes. I also believe that showing mercy has the power to 
transform the leader. It puts you in much closer touch with your own need for 
mercy and you are more willing to grant it when you know that you are often in 
need of mercy. Unfortunately, we are not like Jesus who shows us mercy even 
when we do not earn it, but here, I want to suggest that leaders need to model 


mercy for their communities as a way to connect to our common humanity. 
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CHAPTER 6 
EVALUATING YOUR NEW COMMUNITY 


The most important part of any good program is a solid evaluation that works 
closely alongside the development of the program.!>! I have found that if you do not have 
clear guidelines from the very beginning it is very easy to get lost or veer off track from 
your goals. 

One of the key principles at HCZ is a keen attention to data. We have over 600 
unique goals that we track in order to make sure that we are achieving the desired 
outcomes for children and families.!°? We have a chart that shows our process of 
evaluation. !>? It starts with an idea or theory. This could be an innovation on an already 
implemented program. Next, we move to implementation and set a specific timeframe for 
this initial implementation phase. After the designated period of time for implementation, 
we move to a mid-course evaluation. Here you ask yourself a set of questions. It is 
important to keep in mind that you do not have all of the data at this point so you are 
making a hypothesis about how you think things are progressing. You ask yourself 
questions, such as, is the staff doing what they were assigned to do? If not, why? Are the 


staff competent to carry out their assignment? Are the participants receiving the correct 


Sl Tim Sensing, Qualitative Research: A Multi Method Approach to Projects for Doctor of 
Ministry Theses (Eugene, OR: Wipf & Stock, 2011). 
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dosage? In other words, are they spending enough time engaged in the program/lessons? 
After analyzing the data and asking these and any other questions that you want to ask 
you decide whether there are mid-course changes that you want to make to the program. 
After this mid-course evaluation, we move back to execution and at the end of the 
program we do a full evaluation to see whether or not we achieved our goals. At this 
point if the project is moving in the right direction you may decide to expand it. If not, 
you make additional changes on what the data is telling you went wrong. This is an 
iterative process and it occurs until you have the program and the outcomes that you 
desire. 
Evaluation Results - Training 

In order to track the success of the project at the very beginning we created a plan 
which included a vision for success. We began by using focus groups and surveys 
throughout the organization so that we could see what was working and what was not. 
One of the first surveys was conducted by an outside facilitator to find out what our staff 
needs were so that we could design a program that would be responsive to those needs. 
(See Appendix G.) We then analyzed the survey data for implications around staff culture 
and self-care. We made sure to ensure that future staff surveys ask key questions related 
to self-care, vicarious trauma and sustainability. Additionally, we gathered data from exit 
surveys from departing staff as another way to inform our strategy. The survey tools were 
used to give us a baseline of information. We used this to determine how engaged staff 
were and whether or not they felt like they were learning something new and able to use 
the techniques and strategies that were becoming available to them. 

Our work plan included a whole section on training on principles and techniques. 


It set out specific guidelines on who was to be trained and that progress was tracked. My 
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goal was to reach eighty percent of the senior leaders at HCZ, fifty percent of HCZ 
frontline staff, and twenty percent of other child welfare leaders during my demonstration 
project. 

Over 450 frontline staff were training initially. They represented programs such as 
safety officers, afterschool workers, Baby College, and other early child staff to teachers 
and support staff in the two charter schools. One hundred percent of senior staff also 
participated in this initial training. A pre and post survey were handed out to get feedback 
on the training session. (See Appendix G.) We know that giving pre and post surveys is a 
fairly simple and quick way to get information.!*4 

From the Summer of 2019 until June 2020, we conducted several other training 
sessions. Approximately 385 staff responded to this first training survey and there was 
another survey given 6 months later where the response was about 25 percent less. The 
survey includes questions that were specific to the training, but it also had questions 
about the respondent’s general perceptions of whether there was a culture of self-care at 
HCZ. The survey was mostly multiple choice, with some open response questions. We 
used all of this survey information in addition to data about best practices from all around 
the organization and designed new pilots. 

The latest post-pandemic data remains encouraging. From July 2020 through 
October 2020, 422 Early Childhood through College Success office staff have been 
trained and 545 Promise Academy day school and afterschool staff. Offers, such as 


creating arts therapy, book club and stress management have been the most sought after 


154 Sascha Varkevisser, “How to Gather Your Own Data by Conducting a Great Survey,” 
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with 169 participants. Community/Parent participants are at 77 for a total of 328 
participants. 

During my demonstration project, I was able to accomplish my goal of creating 
several podcasts, workshops and webinars about the need for wellness within 
organizations. (See Appendix E.) Attendance records show that these events were well 
attended. Internal staff numbering 728 participated in various awareness activities, and 
515 external people, including non-profit leaders, were exposed to these materials. This is 
appropriately 93% of the senior leaders in HCZ, 65% of HCZ frontline workers and over 
15% of non-profit leaders. 

I think that the series of podcasts that I developed for my project were a very 
effective way to promote wellness during the pandemic (see Appendix E). The informal 
feedback and emails that I received from staff in response to the podcast revealed that 
staff found them supportive and helpful. Other leaders can use this model in their 
organizations. 

Human Resources Initiative 

We also promoted services that were available through Human Resources. We 
were able to monitor whether or not there was an increase over time in the use of these 
services. We subcontracted with an organization called Spring Health. Through the 
Spring Health program, staff could sign up for an initial assessment and then decide 
whether they wanted to be connected to services such as a therapist. As was mentioned 
earlier, the owners of the company were very excited to work with us because they said 
they had very few clients who were people of color so that our participation would help 


them to better serve other communities of color. The Spring Health initiative has also 
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been very successful. Out of a possible 1613 Covered Lives, 428 have signed up to be 
active in the program (26.53%). There were 997 appointments made ( 26 % for care 
navigation, 70% for therapy and 3% for medication management). 
Policies and Practices 

The next step was to take a close look at the policies and practices which exist 
within the organization which were contrary to principles of self-care and make 
modifications to those policies or procedures when necessary. We mostly looked at the 
charter school for an assessment of this and the newly developed “Blueprint for 
Excellence.”!*> The results of this plan are still ongoing. 
Support from a Multidisciplinary Team 

Goal two was to develop a collaborative group of 3-4 multidisciplinary 
practitioners to help analyze the result of the demonstration project. There are many non- 
profit leaders who were in need of support for their organizations. They, like HCZ, 
experienced the stigma of addressing mental health issues and did not have enough 
resources for their staff. Based on these conversations and the assessment of the 
responses, I concluded that while several organizations have trauma-informed practice 
for their parents and students, very few have resources for their leaders and staff. They 
also confirmed that the pandemic made this need even more urgent. The group met four 
times with at least two members in attendance at every meeting, and this goal was 


achieved. 
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Outline of Promising Practices. 


For my third goal, I created a guide that outlined what leaders need to do to 
promote their own emotional wellness initiative so that they can lead trauma-free 
environments in their organizations. The appendices contain all of the information that a 
leader would need to get started with all of the material to create their own initiative. I 
have compiled the lessons learned so that they can be shared with other leaders. 

Each one of the goals that I set for myself in this demonstration project was 
completed and I have learned from each of them. Because the work is ongoing, I will be 
able to take the lessons I have learned and share them with other leaders in the field and 
at Fordham. I am pleased that the leaders at HCZ are still engaged in the iterative process 


to keep improving the initiative and changing to meet the new needs that they discover. 
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CONCLUSION 


As [have said many times here, if you are not whole you cannot effectively 
facilitate wholeness in others.'*° The only way to break the chains of trauma and create a 
fundamental system change approach to healing and wholeness is for leaders to use 
concrete leadership tools that are both secular and spiritual. If leaders do not learn how to 
use all of the skills available to them, they are not tapping into all of the divine power that 
they will need and once again will fall short of their goals 

My dissertation helped me to take a closer look at how leaders in public and non- 
profit social services organizations can develop and use secular as well as spiritual tools 
to create less-toxic environments. As described in Chapter 4, we see how the power of 
the Holy Spirit can transform us. This transformation then allows leaders to change the 
systems that they work in through their leadership and wisdom. The Emotional Wellness 
Initiative at HCZ is an example of a fundamental change within the culture of an 
organization which can then cause a positive shift in the larger community. My webinars, 
podcasts and written materials can be used by other leaders as resources as they lead their 
organizations through this systemic change. Systems change begins with visionary 
leadership. As an Adam Clayton Powell Fellow, I have learned this from studying the life 


of Rev. Powell. 
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I was able to become more fully Ms. Anne with each difficult encounter because 
the Holy Spirit was flaming the fire of love that resides within me. Because this work has 
the power to transform you, the process continues as you grow. The more wisdom and 
experience you obtain the more confident you become in yourself, and your leadership 
becomes more authentic. You are less afraid and become more trusting of your instincts. 
A leader needs courage to accomplish bold and sustained transformation. When you 
connect this courage with the power of the Holy Spirit, there is nothing that a leader 
cannot accomplish. Many of us who serve in public and non-profit organizations do so 
because we believe in the fundamental rights of individuals, children, families, and 
communities, but it is undeniable that racism, sexism, homophobia, and xenophobia are 
embedded in many of the institutions that we lead. If we do not want to perpetuate the 
status quo and want to be warriors for justice who can bring about positive change we 
must start with ourselves. I think that the reason that we keep falling short of our “new 
community” is because we are not fully using all of the tools available to us to win this 
battle. In order to achieve our goals, we have to remember that “God has not given us a 
spirit of fear but of power, and of love, and of a sound mind (2 Timothy 1:7). The 
question is “Are we really ready to be healed so that we all can pick up our mats and 


walk towards true freedom together leaving our pain behind?” 
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A SYSTEMATIC APPROACH TO TRAUMA: THE LEADER’S ROLE 
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Challenge Statement 


I am currently the CEO of the Harlem Children’s Zone (HCZ). I have over 20 years of 
experience in child welfare and child well-being. Commencing in September 2020, I will 
be appointed to Fordham University’s Graduate School of Social Services (GSS). One of 
the unmet needs in our community are the challenges around mental health and the negative 
effects of the high levels of toxic stress and trauma. In the spirit of Adam Clayton Powell 
Jr., I would like to explore how leaders can either be instruments of change or obstacles to 
the very justice that they seek. I will create an institute where leaders can come together 
and share their experiences and best practices around this work. 
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CHAPTER 1 
INTRODUCTION TO THE SETTING 


The Harlem Children’s Zone (HCZ) is an over 40 year old organization whose 
mission is to support children and families. It was originally called the Rheedlen Center 
for Children and Families and focused on truancy prevention work. In 2000 it became the 
Harlem Children’s Zone and focused on ending intergenerational poverty.! It has grown 
over the years from serving 300 children to over 14,000 children; from employing 200 
workers to over 2100; and from a budget of $100,000 to over 120 million dollars. HCZ is 
made up of over 38 distinct programs that follow the developmental pathways of a child's 
life. The pipeline starts with a program called Baby College which is a nine-week 
program for parents to learn how to care for their children and to provide them with 
access to resources. Since 2004 we have graduated over 6900 families from our Baby 
College. We have 237 children in our early childhood programs. These are full day 
programs were children get early exposure to literacy, numeracy and social emotional 
development. For the past 10 years, 100 percent of the children who have graduated from 
these programs have been school ready. We serve over 2000 elementary school age 
children in traditional public schools where we provide support during the day for 
classroom teachers and run the after school programs. We serve 800 middle school 


children who go to 64 different middle schools and a little over 1000 high school students 


1 Harlem Children’s Zone, “History,” https://hez.org/about-us/history (accessed January 27, 2020). 


who attend 173 high schools across the city. We currently have 924 students attending 
college and over 700 who have already graduated. We have estimated that we will 
graduate about 100 students each year from college moving forward. In addition to its 
afterschool programs, HCZ operates two K-12 charter schools with 2400 children 
attending these charter schools. We also have a program called Healthy Harlem which 
serves over 7000 children and 3000 adults whose goal it is to combat childhood obesity.” 
We also operate social service programs for children and families when they need some 
extra help. For example, housing, counseling, mental health and substance abuse support, 
legal services, etc. 

Last year we started a new initiative around wellness. It’s goal it is to help staff, 
parents and students pay more attention to their mental wellness. We have incorporated 
trainings, workshops, support groups, access to counseling, and meditation to help 
support wellness in the entire community. Lastly, we created a Leadership and Training 
Institute so that the organization will have a centralized internal capacity to build leaders 
and to make sure that front line workers have the best training. We also launched our new 
values last year. These values help to remind us not just what our mission is but how we 
want to accomplish it and how we want to show up for the children and families that we 
serve. Our new values are children first, excellence, respect, strategic relentlessness, army 


of love and best selves to best serve.? 


? Harlem Children’s Zone, “Healthy Harlem,” https://hcz.org/our-programs/healthy -harlem/ 
(accessed January 27, 2020). 
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HCZ was built on the vision of its founder Geoffrey Canada. His belief was that 
the place where children grow up has an impact on their odds for success; so, he wanted 
to create an organization that would focus on the whole community and therefore change 
the odds for all of the children that lived there. Geoff was the CEO for over 30 years and 
in 2014 he retired. The organization has gone through about 3-4 iterations of its board 
and currently has a board of approximately 15 business leaders who believe in its mission 
and take the lead on fundraising for the organization. In 2014, I took over the day-to-day 
leadership of the organization and Geoff moved to the Board. The Board leaves the day- 
to-day management of the organization to the CEO, sets very high performance measures 
and holds management accountable for those measures and goals. In 2020, after six years 
of deepening and strengthening the organization I will be stepping down from my role as 
CEO and moving to join Fordham University to share all that I have learned.* The Board 
has appointed my current COO, Kwame Owusu Kesse as the next CEO. 

Now 19 years after launching our first business plan in 2000, HCZ, is on the 
precipice of fulfilling its vision here and beyond Harlem. HCZ’s place-based, birth 
through college pipeline of best practice programs has grown to scale and it serves a 
critical mass of more than 20,000 children and families annually within our 97 blocks. As 
stated, HCZ is located in 97 blocks in Harlem from 110th Street to 142nd street from 
Madison to Frederick Douglas Blvd. 

Living in high poverty neighborhoods limits healthy options and makes it difficult 


to access quality health care and resources that promote health. In Central Harlem, 21% 


4 HCZ, “Announcement of CEO Transition,” October 2019 http://www.prnewssire.com/harlem- 
childrens-zone-selects-next-generation-of-leadership-with-appointment-of-new-ceo-300958037. html 


of residents live in poverty.* Access to affordable housing and employment with fair 
wages and benefits are also closely associated with good health. Central Harlem’s 
unemployment rate is higher than the citywide average of 9%.° The death rate by 
homicide in Central Harlem is twice the New York City rate. About 27% of the middle 
and high school students at HCZ have a family member who was killed through violence. 
Our families and children were suffering from failing schools, crumbling buildings, 
chronic health issues, violent crimes and drug use, all of which has the potential to 
diminish kids’ personal life chances. It can also lead to overreliance on public institutions 
putting a drain on the system and a huge burden on taxpayers. Research shows that on 
average families actually need twice as much at the federal poverty threshold to cover 
housing, childcare, out-of-pocket medical expenses and transportation.’ 

While I am ending my tenure with HCZ in June of 2020, the next phase of our 
strategic plan calls for our model to be spread to millions across America. HCZ,’s 
Practitioner’s Institute helps to tell the story of the successes and challenges that the 
organization has had over the years to practitioners who come to visit. Thus far the 


Practitioner’s Institute has hosted visits from over 508 US cities and over 186 


°K. Hinterland et al., “Manhattan Community District 10: Central Harlem, 2018,” Community 
Health Profiles 2018, 10, no. 59 (2018):1-20. 
https://www 1 nyc. gov/assets/doh/downloads/pdf/data/201 8chp-mn10.pdf. 
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international delegations. There are currently 64 promise neighborhoods spread across 
the country.® 

“Poverty is insidious.” Pediatrician, Dr. Perri Klass has advised thinking of it as a 
disease “affecting growth and development and robbing children of the happy healthy 
futures they might otherwise expect.”? 

Fordham Graduate School of Social Service is one of the largest social work 
schools in the nation. GSS prepares graduates at three degree levels to be effective 
change agents who strive to enhance the quality of life for individuals, groups and 
communities, and organizations that they serve. The school is ranked in the top 10 
percent of the nation’s graduate schools of social work. It offers programs on Fordham’s 
three New York campuses as well as a successful and growing online program. The 


school’s excellence in education and scholarship is built on its commitment to social 


justice, professional social work values and the Jesuit educational tradition. 


8 Harlem Children’s Zone, “Practitioners Institute,” https://hcz.org/spreading-the-model-2/ 
(accessed January 27, 2020). 


° Perri Klass, “Poverty as a Childhood Disease,” Well (blog of the New York Times), May 13, 
2015, https://well blogs.nytimes.com/2013/05/13/poverty -as-a-childhood-disease/ (accessed January 27, 
2020). 


CHAPTER 2 
PRELIMINARY ANALYSIS OF THE CHALLENGE 


I have discovered that in order to be a good clinician, practitioner or leader there 
is a level of self-awareness that is required. Especially for those leaders who work in the 
public sector institutions that are themselves broken. These leaders are sometimes 
unintentionally reflections of the very challenges that plague the clients that they serve. 
The long-term effects of racism, sexism, homophobia and xenophobia are embedded in 
these institutions. My belief is that these systems are producing leaders, curriculums, 
training and workshops which have been affected by the toxic environment in which they 
work. My project is about how we need a fundamental systems change approach to 
trauma in order to better serve parents, students, community and staff. We need radical 
change if we want to get to a model of healing for ourselves and for our clients. We have 
learned more about how to treat trauma in individuals but there is very little insight as to 
how we might address the root causes of trauma in the neighborhood that we serve or in 
institutions that serve them. 

For example, we found that HCZ. has procedures and practices in place that 
perpetuated the very trauma we are trying to address.'° Many public sector and social 
services institutions are in a similar circumstance and are quite broken themselves. What 


is needed is an approach that allows leaders to look at trauma with a fresh lens and 


10 Anne Williams-Isom, speech delivered at the launch of the Wellness Initiative, Crystal Springs, 
NJ, May 18, 2018. 


promotes a holistic approach to healing from traumatic experiences and environments. 
Some have called this a healing-centered approach.'! I want to create a healing-centered 
approach to leadership development. 

My demonstration project will 1) research more deeply the concept of collective 
trauma and what it would mean to apply a systems approach to healing; 2) raise 
awareness among practitioners, educators and systems leaders about how they can be 
advocates for change using their influence and power of their institutions; and 3) create 
an institute where leaders can come together and share their experiences and best 
practices around this work. 

If this project is successful, I will prove that while mitigating the effects of trauma 
is important, leaders should view these issues with an equity and race lens so that we are 
not perpetuating toxic stress in the workplace. We will be able to change people’s 
awareness about how the very systems that they are working in are institutionally scarred 
with some of the characteristics that continue to oppress people. The difference that I 
would like to make is to create an institute that will help leaders to be aware of these 
issues and to help give them the tools and skills that they need to combat the problem. 
The resources that I will have are my access to nonprofit organizations and leaders, also 
my newly developed relationship with Fordham University, and I will start building staff 
and initiating a program at HCZ. The University is where I will be developing the future 


child welfare and social service leaders. I also know that both of those institutions, 


1 Shawn Ginwright. “The Future of Healing: Shifting from Trauma Informed Care to Healing 
Centered Engagement,” Afedium, May 31, 2018, https://medium.com/(@ginwright/the-future-of-healing- 
shifting-from-traum a-inform ed-care-to-healing-centered-engagem ent-634f557ce69c (accessed January 23, 
2020). 


especially universities, have resources that they could use towards this and I will be able 
to access these resources.” 

The target group are leaders of nonprofit institutions and administrators, 
especially at social services organizations. These leaders are looking for multidisciplinary 
solutions to their problems. I have had several conversations with colleagues about this 
need. My project will help to deepen the research in this area and allow it to be 


practically applied. I will also do some theological analysis about why one’s soul work 


(healing) should be a prerequisite for leaders in the human service arena. 


2 Anne Williams-Isom, conversation with Dean of Fordham University Graduate School of Social 
Services, February, 2019. 


CHAPTER 3 
PLAN OF IMPLEMENTATION 


Because of my background in law, government and leadership at a large nonprofit 
organization, I know how important a multidisciplinary education and approach is to 
solving this problem. I will work directly with educators, students and 
systems/community leaders to increase awareness and teach the direct skills necessary for 
fostering positive systemic change. I would like to create a leadership institute for 
students, practitioners, and current leaders who are committed to dismantling the 
oppressive parts of the systems that we all work in. The institute will help leaders to be 
aware of these issues and give them the tools and skills needed to address them from 
within the institutions that they lead. The institute will help to raise awareness, develop a 
curriculum and help to train leaders to be change agents for social justice within the 
system that they work. My unique vantage point will bring a new way of looking at this 
challenge.'? Children and families deserve for leaders to be their best self in order to best 
serve them. 

Goal One: Raise awareness about why we need a systems change approach to 
trauma at the Harlem Children’s Zone. I will use this as a model to develop a curriculum 


for leaders to address these issues. 


13 Anne Williams-Isom, “Why Access?: A Crucial Conversation,” speech delivered at ACES 
Conference, San Francisco, October 16, 2018. 


e Strategy 1: Create tools and resources to be distributed and available 
to staff so that they learn more about trauma and toxic stress. Make 
sure they have workshops, trainings and written materials (March 


2020, Isom). 


e Strategy 2. Develop a communications/marketing plan. I will do a 
series of podcasts, speaking engagements, workshops, and classes to 
promote the idea of a need for a system change approach. I will use 
this time to prepare persuasive speeches and workshops (May 2020, 


Isom). 
Evaluation of Goal 1. I will reach 100% of the senior leaders at HCZ, 50% of the HCZ 
frontline staff and 20% of child welfare leaders. 
Goal 2: Develop a collaborative group of 3-5 multidisciplinary practitioners to 
help analyze the results of the HCZ pilot and develop a curriculum/beginnings of an 
institute. 


e Strategy 1: Create an interviewing tool setting out the criteria for 


your group (June 2020, Isom). 


e Strategy 2: Recruit leaders with a background in social services, law 
and business. Bring the group together for 4-6 meeting to discuss the 


needs for the institute (May 2020, Isom/Site Team). 


e Strategy 3: Write up the initial assessment on what is needed for the 


curriculum/institute (August 2020, Isom/McPhee). 


Evaluation of Goal 2: Team will be up and running with 3-5 strong participants and with 
50% attendance at meetings. 

Goal 3: Develop a plan for an interdisciplinary institute/course which will teach 
the skills that leaders need to combat their own trauma and toxic stress and to create 


trauma-free environments for the organizations that they lead. 
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e Strategy 1. Do site visits to other institutions to see what is working. 
I would like to visit other schools of social work and social services 


around New York City in particular (July 2020, Isom). 


e Strategy 2. Spend time at Fordham University getting a sense of the 
resources there. What is needed to create an institute/course. GSS 
currently has an institute for trauma and nonprofit leaders . I want to 
learn how can we bring all of the work together. I also would like to 
spend some time in the business school and at the law school to see 
how they are preparing their students for real life interactions and 


leadership roles at these institutions (September 2020, Isom). 


e Strategy 3 Write up the lessons learned which can be used at 
Fordham but also distributed in other places. Develop a curriculum or 
training module which will include competencies (October 2020, 


Isom/Site Team). 
Evaluation of Goal 3. Curriculum will be 80% completed and will be submitted to 


Fordham as the foundation for a future institute. 
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CHAPTER 4 
RESEARCH QUESTIONS 


1) Biblical What can I learn from the healing stories in the gospel that might 
contribute to my understanding of trauma and toxic stress in my community. 
Through the process of exegesis I will gain insights as to what these stories 
have in common, their differences and what they may show about how Jesus 
approaches healing. My purpose is to apply these lessons learned to the work 
that current leaders have to do. 
John 5:1-9. 


Some time later, Jesus went up to Jerusalem for one of the Jewish 
festivals. Now there is in Jerusalem near the Sheep Gate a pool, which in 
Aramaic is called Bethesda and which is surrounded by five covered 
colonnades. Here a great number of disabled people used to lie—the blind, 
the lame, the paralyzed. One who was there had been an invalid for thirty- 
eight years. When Jesus saw him lying there and learned that he had been 
in this condition for a long time, he asked him, “Do you want to get well?” 
“Sir,” the invalid replied, “I have no one to help me into the pool when the 
water is stirred. While I am trying to get in, someone else goes down 
ahead of me.” Then Jesus said to him, “Get up! Pick up your mat and 
walk.” At once the man was cured; he picked up his mat and walked. The 
day on which this took place was a Sabbath 


Luke 13:10-15 


On a Sabbath Jesus was teaching in one of the synagogues, and a woman 
was there who had been crippled by a spirit for eighteen years. She was 
bent over and could not straighten up at all. When Jesus saw her, he called 
her forward and said to her “Woman you are set free from your infirmity. 
Then he put his hands on her, and immediately she straightened up and 
praised God. Indignant because Jesus had healed on the Sabbath, the 
synagogue leaders said to the people, “There are six days for work. So, 
come and be healed on those days, not on the sabbath.” The Lord 
answered him, “You hypocrites! Doesn’t each of you on the Sabbath untie 
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your ox or donkey from the stall and lead it out to give it water? Then 
should not this woman, a daughter of Abraham, whom Satan has kept 
bound for eighteen long years, be set free on the Sabbath day from what 
bound her?” 

2) Theological What is the role of the Holy Spirit in seeking, creating and 
developing a healing sustained change (systems change). I think this will be a 
fascinating question to explore. My relationship with the Holy Spirit is very 
important to my everyday walk of spiritual healing. This question will help me to 
learn more about what other theologians say and then to develop my own opinion 
and approach to how important one’s “soul work” is to all of the other tools that 
leaders need to do their jobs well." 

3) Historical What systemic wellness initiatives have been instituted within larger 
institutions in urban areas and what have been their successes and failures? I 
know of many institutions that are starting to do this work so examining some 
examples in order to get a sense of what worked and what did not work will be 
helpful to my project. 

4) Political What can I learn from contemporary political theologians about the 
nature and need for systemic change that leads to healing? This is where I think I 
want to explore the words of Nelson Mandela after the fall of apartheid when he 


said that South African needed an “RDP of the soul.”'> He was referring to all of 


the things that they would need to build the county but warned that if that did not 


M4 Anne Williams-Isom, speech from HCZ Retreat Conference, May 2018. 
15 Nelson Mandela, address at opening of Parliament, February 5, 1999, 


https://www.sahistory.org.za/archive/1999-president-mbeki-state-nation-address-5-february-1999-national- 
elections (accessed January 27, 2020). 
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5) 


include reconciliation, forgiveness and healing, the country would not sustain 
long term health and be able to thrive. 

Social Justice I would also like to tie in some research about Adam Clayton 
Powell Jr. in this section of my project. I think it would be interesting to take a 
look at his leadership from the perspective of brokenness and healing. From the 
little Ihave studied from Powell’s life, I think there is an interesting story about 
overcoming one’s weakness in order to serve in the way that God wants us too. 
Meaning that leader’s do not have to be perfect but they have to be self-aware so 
that they can fulfill their assignment from God. I will take one of Adam’s sermons 
or a story from his life and analyze the lessons that other social justice leaders’ 


can take from it. 
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CHAPTER 5 
MINISTERIAL COMPETENCIES 


The following is a description of the process that I will go through with my Site 
Team in order to determine my ministerial competencies and those that I want to 
improve. I think that my experience as an attorney, government official and nonprofit 
leader has helped me to be a better change agent, leader and counselor. All of those 
things I have had to do directly with my staff and students. This DMin project will help 
me to develop skills in my ministry related to becoming a better theologian and spiritual 
leader. I think that really focusing on the issues of one’s relationship with God, the power 
of prayer and healing will help me to be better able to coach other leaders and speaking 
truthfully about how important I think this is as a component of leadership. 


Change agent — Candidate involves others in the process of change and builds 
coalitions for participation. Candidate needs to be more inclusive with the 


organizations that she chooses and how she gets them to participate. 


Leader — candidate motivates others, respects talent, delegates responsibilities and 


is appreciative of a job well done. 


Counselor —the candidate is approachable and skilled in counseling, and has the 
ability to aid in spiritual healing even in difficult circumstances. As a counselor , 
Candidate is self-accepting, open and ideally suited to establishing creative 


relationships with various groups. 
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Competencies chosen for Development 


Competency Goal 1- Theologian: engage in biblical and theological reflection 
that focuses on trauma and healing. My research question relating to modern 
political theology will help provide me with an opportunity to work on this 


competency. 
e Strategy 1: I will engage in a study of the relevant literature. 
e Strategy 2: Develop a hermeneutical self-inventory. 
Evaluation: 90 percent of the hermeneutical self-inventory will be complete. 


Competency Goal 2 : Spiritual Leader/Preacher: develop a spiritual identity 
and its impact on others so that I may lead others more effectively and more 


authentically. 
e Strategy 1: I will engage in the relevant literature. 


e Strategy 2: I will meet with and interview other leaders who lead in 


lay organizations but with a spiritual perspective. 


e Strategy 3: I will check in with my site team to see if they have seen 


any difference in my development. 
Evaluation: Questionnaire of leaders and site team will be 85 percent completed, 
showing my effectiveness in presenting my challenge and my proposed solutions and 


analyzing my public speaking. 
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CHAPTER 6 
EVALUATION 


The most important part of the evaluation for me is that at each step of the way I 
will have a clear roadmap about what I want to accomplish. I have found that if you do 
not have clear guidelines, it is very easy to get lost or veer off track from your goals. 

I want my goals to be that I am raising awareness about the issue of trauma and 
toxic stress. Fifty percent of the social services staff will be exposed to the tools and 
resources. One hundred percent of the HCZ leadership will go through the wellness 
training. I will measure this by creating a survey to see how many people were aware of 
this before and after the intervention. I want to do the research to determine what is 
working and what is not through a series of visits, interviews and surveys. I will make 
sure to create a tool for the interviews so that they are all consistent. I will compile and 
analyze the data looking for patterns and trends. I want to create a learning environment 
for students. I will conduct site visits and interviews with staff from the institute at 
Fordham and some from other schools around the City. I will create a matrix of criteria 
so that I can identify the gaps of what my new institute should encompass. Thirty percent 
of staff will have access to the workshops and trainings. 

I will create a curriculum and training manual. I will then send the manual to four 
other institutions. I will conduct meetings with those institutions to see if they would like 
to pilot them. I will share the manual with my site team so that they can review it. One of 


the ways that I will measure the success of the institute is by measuring the number of 
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trained leaders, number of staff that goes through training, and the number of materials 


handed out. 
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Appendix A: TIMELINE AND BUDGET 


et 


11/19/19 | Submit proposal to site Anne n/a n/a 
team for review 
2/1/20 Submit proposal Access to research and | Anne/ site 
technology team 


2/20/20 Approval approved by 
Director Director of 
program 


2/20/20 Goal 1: Begin research Access to research, 
about collective trauma: consultants and staff 
Pilot strategies at HCZ 

Zone 

Work on Research (HCZ) 
questions 

5/2020 Goal 2: create a team of 3- | Analyze date and begin | Anne/ site HCZ and 
5 practitioners. Goal 3: qualitative research team site team 
write up results and begin 
to develop a curriculum 


6/20-8/20 | Write up the results of goal Anne $500 | Anne 
2 and 3 
9/20- Tie in the goals of the Anne/ Fordham 
10/20 Dumpson Chair Dean of GSS GSS & 
Anne 
10/20- Analyze and write up the | Analyze data and HCZ, 
11/20 goals conduct qualitative i Anne and 
research Fordham 
11/20 Submit Dissertation to 
Editor 
11/20 to Rewrites 
2/21 
2/21 Submit Dissertation to 
Director 
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Appendix B: Transcript of Interview of Adam Clayton Powell IV 


Aug 21, 2020 
By the Adam Clayton Powell Jr. Cohort 


Wendy: And we have a bi-monthly meeting and let me ask you one question before you 


begin. Do you mind if we record this session? 
Adam Clayton Powell, IV: Not at all. Go for it. 


Wendy: Thank you so much. Thank you. Let me just introduce you to the group, Adam 
Clayton Powell the fourth is an American politician from the state of New York. He was 
a member of New York State Assembly from 2001 to 2010, 1992 1997 He served as New 
York City Council member representing East Harlem and parts of the Upper West Side 
and the South Bronx. He was born in 1960 to San Juan, Puerto Rico. He is a part of the 
Democratic Party. His dad was Adam Clayton Powell Jr., his mom, Ivette Flores Diego, 
and he attended Fordham University, Howard University. And as you know, his 
grandparents, Adam Clayton Powell, Senior and Madie Plus. So, we are glad to have with 
us on this afternoon the son of Adam Clayton Powell Jr. And some of us have questions 
that we would like to ask and he has agreed to be interviewed on this afternoon. We can 


begin with whoever would like to start with a question. 


Dana Owens: I’1] jump in. My name is Dana Owens, I’m a pastor of Messiah Baptist 
Church in East Orange. I guess my first question is, based upon the state of our country 
and American politics, how do you think your father would have responded to everything 
that’s going on? What do you think his role would have been and what would have been 


his narrative? 


Adam Clayton Powell, [V: Well, it’s difficult to, you know, to speak for him, obviously, 
and to put a man in this world context, this generation, but needless to say, he would be 
pissed off, to say the least, with what’s been happening, with the lack of leadership of the 
at the top coming from the White House, from the entire federal administration with 
Black Lives Matter movement. And the reason not the movement itself, but the reason 
why the movement has sprung up, all of the brutality, police brutality, civilian brutality. 
So needless to say, he would be insanely upset. You know, sometimes we are we see 
things that I don’t have, but more like in the 1950s or 60s and we say to ourselves, we 


pinch ourselves. We like, is this 2020? So, in some ways, you know, he would be if he 
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could come back in time. Forty eight years after he passed. Yeah, he may be placed in 
some ways, you know, I mean, seeing Barack Obama President would certainly make 
him happy and all that. But again, but seeing some of the other nonsense that’s happening 
would make him feel like Jesus I mean, that happened 50 years ago and I thought we’d be 


far ahead in our time. But I believe you might say thank you. 


Anne William Isom: Mr. Powell, hi, my name is Anne Williams Isom, I am a resident, 


longtime resident of Harlem, ran the hall. 
Adam Clayton Powell, IV: You look familiar. I’ve seen you somewhere. 


Anne William Isom: On the street somewhere. I used to run the Harlem Children’s Zone 
for a couple of years, and now I’m actually going to be at Fordham University starting 


September 1°. 
Adam Clayton Powell, IV: Excellent. 


Anne William Isom: Thank you so much for being here. I’m really excited. I think for 
all of us who are going to be working on our dissertation, we are going to write you into 
our dissertation and you just become a part of ours. You’ve given me 10 pages right here. 
So, thank you so much. So, my question is, I feel like Americans love to have a hero. 
And so, it’s like Martin Luther King, Malcolm X, whoever, and then that becomes the 
name. And even in these past couple of weeks with the passing of John Lewis, now 
everybody’s got to mention John Lewis, his name, in every single speech that they have. 
And everybody’s talking about good trouble. But what I wonder is why your thought why 
do you think your father hasn’t had that same kind of notoriety and sort of like, well, this 
is what Adam Clayton Powell would have thought about this and why maybe he hasn’t 
been as popular. Do you think that that was about his politics or about him? What...is 
your take on why that might be? I don’t hear his name as much in the dialogues that 


we’re having about social justice these days. 


Adam Clayton Powell, [V: Yeah, I mean, we’ve always wondered about that. I can tell 
you one small anecdote that we went through one time. Well, you know, this fellow was 
writing a book about him, by the way. It’s a great book. I recommend. It’s called King of 
the Cats. And I’m trying to remember his name. He would kill me for forgetting. If he 
thought that, I wouldn’t remember his name, but anyway, he’s a good brother, he wrote a 


great book, King of the Cats. He also, by the way... because he used to write for The 
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Washington Post, Boston Globe. He also wrote the newspaper article in The Washington 
Post the day after President Barack Obama became elected, after Barack Obama became 
president, about the butler. It’s a true story. It’s the man who had served as butler in the 
White House for like six, seven presidents. And it was a story about him going to vote. 
And now we have a black president that became a movie. So anyway, I say that to say 
that trying to remove his name, I can’t. But anyway, the point is that when we went to 
Washington, D.C. to interview a few of the members of Congress that might have still 
been around when my father was around, but not anymore. But back then, when he was 
writing the book, you know, a couple of people just wouldn’t even speak to him. And we 
got pretty, pretty angry when he would try to go into the office, like, you know, get the 
hell out of my office or Ill call the Capitol Police. So, it was like they didn’t want to 
even bring up my dad’s memory. You would think if they hated him so much, they would 
badmouth him or say something really bad, nasty, negative about it. But no, they just 
didn’t want to talk about him. So, I think that’s just a small indication of the feelings in 
the Congress and in the halls of power, so to speak, that, you know, the worst thing you 
can do to a historical figure is ignore their legacy. That’s the bottom line. And I think by 
doing that and by trying to, like, ostracize him from history, they were, you know, they 
were just trying to do the ultimate sin, the ultimate punishment. And the reason for that, I 
believe, is that unlike Martin Luther King Jr. and unlike Malcolm X, my dad was 
changing the system...from inside, you know, Dr. King, Malcolm were great. There were 
agitators, you know, demonstrators from the outside. My father was inside trying to 
change the system to some extent. Obviously, Congressman John Lewis was also inside. 
But I guess, you know, they couldn’t take away some of the images and some of the 
history of John Lewis because it was too obvious, but with my dad, it’s just like, you 
know, and then they both have, you know, the history. In 1967, the Congress voted to 
exclude him from Congress for two years. He wasn’t a congressman. He took the case all 
the way to the United States Supreme Court. He won a unanimous decision. So, the court 
said the Congress was wrong and had to seat my father again. But the courts never ruled 
on the seniority. So, he lost the chairmanship of the Education and Labor Committee. 
And the courts never ruled on the back pay. He lost two years’ salary as a member of 
Congress, and shortly after that he left Congress and shortly after he died. That was 
towards the end of his career, his life. So, I guess the only thing I can think of is that if 
you ignore someone, that’s really the ultimate penalty, the ultimate disrespect, so to 
speak, and I think that’s what the system has done for so many years, ignore his memory. 


So, you know, I can only close by saying that, you know, hopefully with time, his 
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memory and his legacy will reach its proper place. If you...recall, Malcolm X wasn’t 
such a folk hero for years and years after he passed away, only became a folk hero about 
30 years after he passed away. So, you never know some of these historical figures take 


their time. 
Anne William Isom: Thank you. 


Adam Clayton Powell, IV: You’re welcome and thank you for appreciating that, 
because, you know, again, his legacy is lost, especially among younger...generations. 
You know, the old timers, though, and people who are students of history will also know. 
But the regular folk, they just don’t know. And it’s sad. And thank you for realizing that 
that’s the case. Thank you. I’m sorry. 


Adam Clayton Powell, [V: Because...just to put a punctuation mark, I mean, no one can 
take away the fact that I mean, historically, he’s got to be one of the greatest political 
leaders of the 20th century, black political leaders, political leaders of any kind. I mean, 
when he passed 60 laws without defeat in Congress no other the Congress, a white or 
black. 


Anne William Isom: Right. 


Adam Clayton Powell, [V: Had ever done that. But the point is that he was one of the, if 
not the, greatest black politician of the 20th century. 


Deborah Northern: Amen. My name is Deborah Northern, and you actually asked the 
very same question I was going to ask, but I would just follow up and ask what? What 
would you want us to do and what do you think our responsibility might be in helping to 


resurrect, in some ways, that legacy, how do we help to continue the legacy? 


Adam Clayton Powell, [V: What are you doing right now? It’s...excellent, it’s 
awesome. I appreciate it. We all appreciate and what you’re doing right now. Shed some 
light on that legacy, that history beyond that, just continue to, you know, to speak up and 
tell others and teach others the younger generations. That’s the best we can do. You 
know, I did I did a movie with Showtime about his life. It’s called Keep the Faith, Baby, 
and you know that in some small way actually keeps his legacy alive. I mean, we did the 
one hundredth birthday anniversary when he would have been one hundred one years old 


in 2008 because he was born 1908. Oh, yeah. So, you know, those things in some small 
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way, hopefully allows people to remember him and to keep the legacy alive. So, we all 
must do what we can because, you know, the younger generation, oftentimes we say, oh, 
they don’t know, they don’t know. But, you know, nobody’s born knowing anything. So, 
if the younger generation don’t know that much about Adam Clayton Powell Jr., it’s not 
their fault. It is our responsibility to teach the younger generation about who the great 


leaders were they lost. 


Tyrone Stevenson : That...was actually so and took Deborah’s question to took my 
question. We do so I will...follow up, I think this way from what you obviously know 
about your dad, how much of him being a preacher played into the actual work that he 
did? Did you do you have the sense that he saw it as a calling from God? Because 
as...I’m sorry, I’m Tyron Stevenson, the pastor of Nine Hope City Church in Brooklyn 
and Long Island. And I am honored to be a part of this cohort. And often I look at pastors 
or preachers who get into other areas of helping people, and they’re driven by something 
more than fame and money. Do you get that sense as you...peruse your father’s memory 


that why else would he take the abuse? Just what do you what do you think that was? 


Adam Clayton Powell, IV: Yeah, sure. He was, you know, he was raised deeply in the 
tradition of the church. In fact, when...his father moved, the church will build the new 
church, the edifice that stands in Harlem today. My dad must have been about 10, 11, 12 
years old, maybe a teenager. The family actually moved inside the church. So, they used 
to live there at the top of the hour, one of the top floors back in the day. So, he literally 
grew up around the church. His father, obviously a pastor. And...there has to be a strong 
foundation for all of his life’s work, for his life’s purpose. I mean, you can see that with 
many other leaders in our community. The black leadership is fully immersed, many of 
them in the religion, as pastors, as imams, as religious leaders. So, I think one goes in 
with the other. And the thing about him is he took...out as many pastors and religious 
preaching, if you will, focuses on the afterlife and do good while you’re here so that you 
can get your piece of the pie when you die. And my dad, of course, subscribed to that as 
well. But he also used to often say, you know, our piece of the pie should be right here, 
right here, right now on this earth. So, we don’t have to wait to die, to go to heaven. We 
should be able to go to heaven right here. In other words, see, you often preach about 
doing things right now to improve our situation right now, not just to do good and get the 
afterlife, but right now. So he was. You know, present day or contemporary or whatever 
you call it, but in that sense, he was different from his father and he was different from a 


lot of the traditional preachers. In fact, his father and him used to butt heads. You know, 
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my dad was young at the beginning because, you know, his father, my grandfather was 
not down with all that protesting and organizing outside of the church. You know, he was 
more of a leader inside the church walls. But again, my dad took that a step further and 
took it outside to organize and another community in protest. And so, he had a good 
combination where he was faith based, but he also was motivated to go out there and do 


something good, like now for our conditions right here, right now in society here. 


Rondee Gaines: Thank you so. Thank you for joining us, this is fantastic. Can you tell us 
more about your dad here, who your dad was as a father, as a black man at the time that, 
you know, he was working as a politician and, you know, being a dad and what was like, 
you know, your daily or just some awesome experiences you can recall with him that 
were pivotal to you understanding who he was as well as who you were and who you 
are? What are, and another question is, what are some things you continue on in your life 
as a way to reflect on your love and admiration and care for him and respect for him as 


your father? I’m Rondee Gaines. 


Adam Clayton Powell, IV: Ok, sure, you have some fond memories of, you know, 
seeing this tall, tall man with a big grin on his face, walking up to me, picking me up. He 
would put me on his shoulders. I remember that. And memories of, you know, trying to 
wrestle with him about, trying to wrestle his pipe...him. And obviously, you know, I 
would only win, I guess, that the pipe was off. But I remember that, you know, taking the 
cigar ring cigars. I have a paper ring which say that make the brand the cigar paper and 
put them on my finger. Small memories like that. I don’t unfortunately have any, like, 
conversational memories because, you know, he left my life when I was very young. So, 
I must have been about three maybe before he died when I was nine years old. But, you 
know, obviously his legacy lives with me every day to this day. So, I know from all our 
friends very close to him and family, obviously, my mother may she rest in peace, too. 
But you know that he was just a real person, a genuine good heart, a little different than 
his public persona. Not that he was bad or maybe he was bad. But the point is that his 
public persona was, you know, about arrogance, about militancy And he would also 
explain that himself by often saying that, you know, you have to be arrogant with these 
crackers or with these the white power structure or with these racist people so they can 
not know, like try to take advantage. They you know, they know I’m just as good as 
them, if not better than they are so often say that. But again, in person, he was very 
humble, very, very nice to very approachable, just a very friendly person. He had a big 


personality and loved everybody and people loved them. That’s why they still love him to 
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this day. I mean...I see old timers, old timers now. But there were kids in those days 
when my father was around in the 50s and 60s. And they still have memories of...Adam 
by all of us. It was like eight or nine of us and he bought all of us hot dogs and sodas and 
talked to us for a few minutes. So, you know, that’s the type of person that he was away 
from the public persona. But again, in his own words, he used to say that you have to 
become an irritant, an irritant, and you have to constantly push and prod to get things to 
make things happen. And so that’s why in public and in his professional political career, 
he was like that because he wanted to like, you know, push the agenda and let white folks 
or race people know that he was just as good, if not better than they were. So, in 
my...personal experience, I was, I believe your second question. You know, I think 
following in his footsteps is one thing that I’ve done...that’s part of honoring his legacy 
and also appreciating...who he was. I served on the City Council back in the day. 
Actually, I was elected in 1991. I served with Mayor David Dinkins. David Dinkins was 
mayor when I got elected to city council and then, of course, Rudy Giuliani. And then I 
went to the assembly for 10 years, for 20 years of my life. I was kind of following in 
those footsteps, ran for Congress, didn’t make it. But it’s all good, as they say. And so, I 
think in my own way and of course, I helped to write that book, you know, The Cats, I 
produced a movie, Keep the Faith Baby with Showtime. I produced it and took it to about 
fifteen different cities. And it’s been widely seen. And if I may just stop on that movie for 


30 seconds, that movie, by the way. 


First of all, it was a labor of love, it was my brother and, I mean, Jeffery Garfield, who 
was my campaign manager in 1991 when I first got elected city council. In fact, one of 
the things we talked about a couple of nights after victory was how come nobody’s ever 
done a movie about your that...was Jeffrey’s question. We probably had a few too many 
beers or drinks, but hey, from that it became, like, you know what, I’ve always had that 
dream. I told Jeffrey, why don’t we try to make a reality? Because I’ve seen 
documentaries and books, but never a motion picture. So that’s how it started. Reach 
back to my brother who said, man, I try that 10, 12 years ago. It didn’t work, but I’d be 
willing to do it again. And Monty Ross, who was Spike Lee’s co-producer on a lot of 
Spike’s early movies, Monty, my brother Jeffrey and myself. So, we shopped for 
somebody to do it...finally happened. And anyway, it became a labor of love. And the 
point is that, you know, we need to do more of things like that. And I’m just one person. 
But what you’re doing here, the four or five, six of you that are here and the more that are 
reaching out to you and you’re reaching out to them via this Zoom meeting, it’s what we 


need. It’s really what we need to make sure his legacy reaches its proper place. Because, 
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again, I think without question, he was the greatest black political and I emphasize 


political, the greatest black political leader of the 20th century. 


J.J. Youngblood: Hello, Mr. Powell, I’m J.J. Youngblood. I pastor, actually, the Martin 
Luther King Jr. Memorial Baptist Church here in Washington. 


Adam Clayton Powell, IV: I no, you know. Do you mean. Wait, wait, wait, wait, wait a 
minute. You know, because you’re not old enough, you must be related to the Pastor 


Youngblood. 
J.J. Youngblood: Yes, he’s my father, 


Adam Clayton Powell, IV: OK, because I was going to say I know you, but then I 
realized you’re not at all, know, but you are not that old, that’s your dad you come from 


good stock, man. 


J.J. Youngblood: Bless you, sir. Bless you. Just real quick, just with what you were 
saying, we are the inaugural class, the inaugural cohort of that Adam Clayton Powell 


fellows. 
Adam Clayton Powell, IV: And so, this is the first year. 


J.J. Youngblood: This is the first, this is the first cohort. We’re actually in our last year. 
OK. All right. And so, with that in mind and also with what your...father deserves, is it 
possible that as we, the inaugural cohort, formulate some things, events relative to 


celebration relative to research are reflection...Ok, can you hear me? 
Adam Clayton Powell, IV: Yes, I can. 


J.J. Youngblood: Ok, relative to research and reflection and celebration. Is it possible 


that we can reach out to, you know, any time, any time for future engagement? 


Adam Clayton Powell, [V: I’m not sure if you want. I know some of you may not have 
my number, so if you want, I can just give you all my number. Write it. Yes. 464-330- 
1689 and if you misplace it or what have you, you can always find me on Facebook and 


just shoot me a message. 


J.J. Youngblood: Thank you, sir. Yes, sir. 
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Anne William Isom: Was there was there anything that you wanted to tell us that we 


haven’t asked? 


Adam Clayton Powell, IV: I think we covered a lot. I think you guys ask all the right 
questions, I might have been a little long winded in my answers, but no. So hopefully I 
covered what all the questions you might have. I know a couple of you would say, oh, 


yeah, that was my question and that was my question. So hopefully we covered it. 


Dana Owens: Do you have...do you have ideas on a story that has been passed on that 
sort of characterizes who your father was and what...what he embodies has been passed 


down to the family through college? 


Adam Clayton Powell, IV: Yeah, yeah, yeah. Let me think. Yeah, I’m sure there’s one 
or two very unique things, just not top of mind that come to mind. There’s just so many. I 
mean, you know, there’s just so many and we’ve depicted some of them in the movie. 
Keep the Faith, Baby. The movie’s pretty, pretty accurate. It’s, you know, it’s got a little 
Hollywood like they all have to do. But it’s pretty accurate. So, I mean, as far as his 
professional political leadership, I mean, the way he went into the congressional 
cafeteria, when blacks, even black congressmen, could not even go to the congressional 
cafeteria, we’re talking 1945, 1946, because it was another black Congress. My father 
was only the second black [in] Congress when he got elected. It was Bill. I forget his last 


name, Bill Dawson, Bill Dawson from Chicago. 


But he was more of the, but yeah, he was more of the traditional machine Democratic 
Party machine politician. He used to bring his lunch in a brown paper bag in his office. 
So, my dad went to Congress and changed all of that and dramatically how he changed in 
those dramatic how he operated for so many years. And again, the fact that he passed 60 
laws without one defeat as chairman of the Education Labor Committee is a testament to 
his legacy as well. So not only his inspirational activism and his early days in Harlem 
fighting for jobs and equal rights, but also his leadership passing laws that deal with 
education, labor to this day and benefit everybody, not just black Americans, white 
Americans, anybody, all 50 states, 350 million people who are benefiting from some of 
the laws that were passed. He actually, by the way, passed the first law, at least that was 
signed into law by the president, of the equal pay for equal work for women. Obviously, 
at least 50 years later, still haven’t quite reached that equality. But this was the first law 
in the books about equal pay for equal work for women and laws dealing with the 


minimum wage. I mean, was there before him, but he skyrocketed the minimum wage. 
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One of the laws increase minimum wage by five hundred percent, five times higher 
education, higher education to go to college. That’s when all the loans and grants, Pell 
Grants and Bocci, all the things that we’ve benefited, some of us have benefited from. 
That’s where it all started before the 60s. If you want it to go to college, you went to a 
state school or city college. If you went to a private school, you have to pay for, your 
parents had to pay for it. There were no such grants or loans or none of that. Or you got a 
scholarship to go to private school, get a scholarship based on your grades or based on 
sports. But again, there were no financial. There was no financial aid to go to college. All 
of that started this committee and so many others. Again, we could go on forever. And so, 
its legacy is as vast as it reaches back to the church activism, you know and legislation, 


so no. 


Wendy: Anyone else, anyone else have any questions on Mr. Powell? I already 


interviewed him. 


Adam Clayton Powell, [V: At least one thing about OK, things I remember whatever, 
because everybody always says he used to give a mean slap. You slap hands, not a high 
five. Today’s a high five. You know, a regular bingo slap hands on the street is to give. 
Mean one, folks still say, that they still hurt 50 years later. So anyway, and there’s a little 
Baylis. 


Anne William Isom: Now, this has been so good and...I’m left with the question over 
and over again, why don’t people want us to know more about him? Why is he right? 
That’s the question. I’m going to kind of like these next couple of days and back again 


and again. 


Adam Clayton Powell, IV: I can only take you back to what I said before, a couple of 
members of Congress that served with him that he wants to talk about it. They didn’t 
want to say bad things or negative thing. They just said, get the hell out of my office. 
They just wanted to ignore him and, just, I have nothing to do with him. And I guess, 
again, because he you know, he fought the system from within and he wasn’t just passing 
law to benefit everybody, but he was changing the system from within and in a couple of 
things got him in trouble because he was trying to be like them, not in an aspirational 
way, but in a hypocritical way to show the hypocrisy. So. So a lot of times these members 
of Congress will go on junkets all over the world. And my dad will do the same for a 


little two, three or four days and get in trouble. But he...would then put the mirror in the 
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spotlight publicly on members of Congress doing it for a month, member of Congress 
doing it with 15 people you only talk too. So, the point is that as a bad boy, he was also 
showing what the hypocrisy in Congress is holding up a mirror with the hypocrisy in 
Congress was all about. And again, I think a lot of this got a lot of these members of 


Congress and the institutional history pissed off at him. Mm hmm. Yep. 
Wendy: [| think many other questions. Annie, you have. 

Anne William Isom: Oh, no, Deborah’s talking, but she’s muted sorry. 
Thank you for that. 


Deborah Northern: You know, what’s coming up for me and Mr. Powell is there’s a 
responsibility for us to acknowledge those whose shoulders we stand upon. So, there’s a 
part of me that feels a little resentment around those who have entered Congress on his 
shoulders is a real responsibility. But anyway, God bless you and thank you for sharing 


your time. This has the thought, and I’m excited to get back to work anytime. 


Wendy: Thank you so much. Thank you. Thank you. Thank you. Thank you. Thank you. 


Thank you so much. We thank you again, Mr. Powell, for coming. 
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Appendix C: Wellness Pillars 


Our vision ee 
ala 


* Align our words and actions with the following pillars eee 
° ZONE 


ee f 


Self-Awareness 
* Practice mindfulness, pay attention to thoughts 


and feelings 


Community where + Know and practice self-care that works for you 


members feel safe & ee 
empowered 

* Welcoming, 
predictable 

+ Trustworthy and Healthy Connections 
transparent * Practice empathy for others 

+ Empowering, + Demonstrate respect for others 
encourages youth * Model the interactions we'd like 
participation in everyone to use 


decision making 


Knowledge 
* Recognize the signs and symptoms of trauma 
+ Understand the complexity of trauma and stress 
responses 
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Appendix D: 
How to support your team in self-care 


Encourage regular breaks 
a. Remind your teammates to get up, stretch and move a little every hour. 
b. Use centering activities during meetings such as taking a breath to allow 
teammates time to re-center and reset. 
Optimize workspace for inspiration 
a. Create spaces for reflection and centering for team members. This can be 
as small as a note on a bathroom mirror to take a breath or inspirational 
posters. 
Calm your team with essential oils 
a. Diffuse calming oils included in this packet to support calm and balanced 
energy with your staff. 
Help your team snack smartly 
a. Share Healthy Harlem opportunities with staff and provide healthy meal 
options as incentives. Remind them to drink water! 


- Be available 


a. Make yourself available so that your team members have opportunities to 
discuss and confirm assignments and events with you. Remember 
SPRING HEALTH offers 4 free sessions to all HCZ employees (full or 
part time) who need support outside of work. 

b. Don’t just meet with your team during a crisis. Be sure to check-in with 
your team members early and often. 

Celebrate your teammates and acknowledge their accomplishments 

a. Take inventory of what your team has accomplished and congratulate 
them for their efforts. Teams that feel seen and appreciated show higher 
motivation and resilience. 

Support opportunities for your team members to connect with others 

a. Increased happiness, reduced stress and increased productivity are all the 
results of positive social connection at work. Encourage your team 
members to spend time with colleagues in healthy ways. Share emotional 
wellness offerings and allow employees space and time to engage! 

Support Your Team by Caring for Yourself! 

a. Engage self-awareness and your connections to be a more balanced you 

for your team 
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Appendix E: Army of Love Podcast Series 


Harlem Children’s Zone: Army of Love Podcast Series Transcripts 
By Anne Williams-Isom 
Spring and Summer 2020 


Episode 1: Army Of Love 


Welcome to our Army of Love with Ms. Anne. Today I want to talk to you about something 
that many of us may be feeling in these uncertain times, these unsettling times, these times 
when we really don’t know what is going to happen. I heard the Governor talking about it 
this weekend. He was talking about cabin fever and what some of the characteristics of 
cabin fever could be. So, I wanted to talk to you Harlem Children’s Zone and give you 
some ideas about what I think it is, as well as some solutions on how to address it. 


So, first there is a feeling of isolation and the tricky thing about this one is that even if you 
are not living alone and there are people that are with you. Whether your spouse, your 
parents, your children, you still can have a feeling of isolation. This is because this is such 
an uncertain time and you may be feeling the loss of your regular routine. You may be 
feeling some grief. So that feeling of isolation is happening for many of us whether you 
live by yourself or whether you don’t. 


Number two mood swings. It is very common to have mood swings and I’ve been talking 
to people about that. I know that one minute I could be super happy and things are good, 
I’m dealing with my children or taking my dog for a walk. The next minute I feel very sad. 
I think that I’m always saying which is: you know if you try to suppress your feelings they 
will absolutely just bubble up and then they’re kind of uncontrollable. But if every now 
and then you can slow down and just be aware of what you’re feeling. Oftentimes things 
will come up and then you’re able to let it go. So just being aware when you have some of 
these feelings. Lastly, I would suggest talking to the other people in your household. I 
remember when my kids were little and I could feel myself getting frustrated. I used to say 
Mommy’s a little angry right now where mommy can’t talk to you right now, because she’s 
not feeling you know like she’s gonna be her best self. As strange as it seems I really felt 
that my kids were able to understand that and I put myself on a timeout for a period of time. 
I think that even saying that to my husband or to the people that I work with will be a way 
for me to help and to let people know what I’m feeling. 


This is not easy my dear army of love and none of us really have the answers, but I’m just 
happy today that I can share with you some tips about how to take care of yourself during 
this very difficult time and some things that you can do to alleviate some of that cabin fever 


you may be experiencing. 


Thank you! 
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Episode 2: Resilience 


Welcome to our Army of Love with Miss. Hello, HCC Army of Love, I hope you all are 
well, safe and healthy, and I say that knowing that many of you have been sick yourselves, 
have had family members of friends who have been sick. 


Many of you have experienced extreme loss. You’ve lost a loved one, you’ve lost a friend. 
And I just want to acknowledge how difficult this time has been for you all as you continue 
to try to serve others. I so appreciate your hard work and your commitment even during 
these very challenging times. And so, what I wanted to talk to you about today was this 
concept of resilience, how do we do it? How do you do it? How do you continue to do 
everything that you needed to do to serve and to really work hard in the midst of these very 
challenging times? So, they say that resilience is knowing how to cope in spite of setbacks 
or barriers or limited resources. And it really reminded me of what we all are going through 
right now, how as the Harlem Children’s Zone, we’ve had to make some really difficult 
decisions as a way to make sure that we are taking care of the organization of the children 
and families that we serve and ultimately all of you. When I think about the word resilience, 
I remember hearing a lot about it during 9/11 and people would talk about New Yorkers 
and how resilient we were and how we would just get back to where we needed to be and 
we would go through tough situations, but we would be able to bounce back. 


They also talk about it in terms of Sandy and Hurricane Sandy and how things would 
happen here. And people were resilient. People would lose their homes. People were losing 
their lives. People were very you know, economically. 


It was a challenging time, but people were able to bounce back. And so, I think about that 
word. And when I think about it personally, I think about my mom, my 90 year old mom, 
who was born in Trinidad and Tobago, whose mother died a month after she was born. 


So, she was raised by nuns in an orphanage out in Port of Spain, Trinidad. And she stayed 
there really until she was 23. When she was 23, she came to the United States and she had 
two children that she left back in Trinidad. She had another two children while she was 
here. But when she was here and my mom was a registered nurse, she became a victim of 
domestic violence and really found herself in a in really hard times trying to figure out how 
she was going to make a home for herself, how she was going to work, whether she was 
going to be able to support her family. 


And so, when I think about the word resilience, I think about my mom, Mrs. Williams. So 
why am I so resistant? Sometimes when I hear this word resilient and I think I get resistant 
to it because I don’t want people just to think that it’s kind of this pop culture definition 
which talks about getting over something quickly or just, you know, toughing it out and 
just pushing through and being hard. I think even now when we talk about what we’re 
going through we say that we’re New York tough. 


And I wonder if resilience is really not so much about just pushing through. Of course, 
you’re going to be angry about things that happen. Things change so often. There’s so 
much uncertainty during this time. 
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But I think resilience is about in spite of all of those things that happen, that you decide 
that you’re going to put one foot in front of the other and make sure that you get through 
this. It’s using common sense and figuring out what you need to do to take care of yourself. 


So, in our situation, it may be that we need to reach out to resources that we didn’t do 
before. We need to make sure that we understand all of the things that we need in order to 
make ourselves whole and professionally and economically and emotionally. 


We have to make sure when we’re out in a storm that we’re dressed properly and that we 
have an umbrella. Again, we think about the things that we need right now in order to 
protect and take care of our families. I know it’s difficult. We’re trying to function and we 
still have to function in the midst of all that’s going on. But I want you to know in the same 
way that I think about my mom, who was not able to just not go to work and to sit back, 
she had to kind of fight through and go through those shifts and do what she needed to do. 
I feel like that’s what’s happening for us today. 


We have to kind of put one foot in front of the other, understand some of the difficult 
choices that are being made, accept some of them and figure out what we need to do in the 
interim. I know that you’re worried about your families. I know that you’re worried about 
yourself and that you’re trying to figure out how to protect yourself physically and 
economically. And so, we realize that reaching out for the support that you need. Ask as 
many questions as you need to and hopefully, hopefully very soon we will be through this 
particular storm and be back together again. I want to thank you so much for your hard 
work and your commitment. 


And I want to thank you in advance for the resilience that you were showing during these 
very difficult times. And thank you so much for your ability that in spite of the setbacks or 
the barriers or the limited resources that you are all hoping to get to the other side of this 
so that we as a Harlem Children’s Zone can continue to serve the children and families that 
we are so dedicated to serving. Thank you. The Army of Love and I was 15. 
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Episode 3: Courage 


Hello I’m hoping that you all are well, that you’re safe and that you’re healthy. I say that 
knowing that some of you have been sick. Some of you have family members or friends 
who have been sick. Some of you have experienced loss. I am sending my condolences to 
those of you that have lost family members and friends and just acknowledging the difficult 
time that all of you have been going through. When I think about these past couple of 
weeks, I decided I wanted to talk to you a little bit today about the word courage. It has 
been coming up so much and people have been discussing who’s courageous and what is 
courageous. I wanted to talk about what that might mean. 


So, I looked it up in the dictionary and I saw two definitions. The first definition said that 
courage was the ability to do something that frightens one. The second definition said 
courage is being out of one’s comfort zone and courage permits you to face extreme 
dangers and difficulties without fear. 


Well, wow, I thought about that and I thought about this concept of being out of one’s 
comfort zone and how difficult that is and how often it doesn’t feel good and it doesn’t 
bring you joy. Yes, it may help you grow and it makes you stronger, but it probably does 
not feel good at the time. Many of you have shared with me as I’ve spoken to you, we’ve 
been in e-mail contact over these past couple of weeks, the things that you’ve learned about 
yourself and what you’ve reflected on in this period of solitude. Some of you did not realize 
how much you were missing your relationships, your relationships with your colleagues, 
with your partners, your children, your God. You didn’t realize how creative and strong 
you are, the way that you’re using technology in a different way, the way that you are 
challenged to teach and to lead in different ways. And I was thinking about all of that. 
When I think about being pushed out of your comfort zone, having to be in relationships 
in a different way than you have normally, having to be more creative in a way and facing 
something totally new. I wanted to remind you that all of you, each and every one of you 
is out of your comfort zones right now. You are doing something that frightens you in some 
way. And there is a lesson in that. And the lesson is that you are doing it, you’re growing 
and learning not after the storm, but during the storm. You are out of your comfort zone 
and you have been putting one foot in front of the other. Accomplishing things that I’m 
sure you didn’t think you could have five weeks ago. 


That leads me to the second definition. And it said that courage is facing something without 
fear. Well, I definitely disagree with that. I 100% disagree with that. 


If you don’t have fear right now, I think that there is possibly something wrong with you 
and we can talk about that offline. You all are on the front lines of this, and when I say you 
all, I mean every single one of you, some of you and some of the citizens right now are 
called to be in hospitals or to be in grocery stores or to work in the MTA. And, yes, that is 
the front line. 


But others of us are called to teach students, to raise money, to run after-school programs, 
to ensure that vendors are getting paid, to order supplies, to run teachers’ meetings, to help 
with our physical and emotional well-being, to visit preventive sites and cases, to write 
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policies, to clean sites over and over again. Some are called to act as security guards, to 
cook food, to gather food together in order to be distributed. 


And it all takes courage. Every single act that each one of you are doing every day takes 
courage. Whether that is inside of your home on a computer somewhere or whether it’s 
coming outside of your home. All are courageous acts and I want to remind you of that, 
because I think sometimes we think that courage looks like something different than what 
it is. And all of you right now are engaged in courageous acts. Sometimes being alone 
makes us forget that. I wanted to remind you of that today. I want to leave you with a Maya 
Angelou poem that also reminded me. It’s called Alone. 


Lying last night thinking about how to find my solar home where water is not thirsty and 
bread loaf is not stone. I came up with one thing and I don’t believe I’m wrong that nobody 
but nobody can make it out here alone. Alone. All alone. Nobody can make it out here 
alone. 


There are some millionaires with money they can’t use. Their wives were not around them 
like banshees. Their children sing the blues. They’ve got expensive doctors to cure their 
hearts of stone. But nobody, nobody can make it out. 


Here alone, alone, all alone. Nobody, but nobody can make it out here alone. Now, if you 
listen closely, I'll tell you what I know. Storm clouds are gathering. The wind is going to 
blow. The race of man is suffering. And I can hear the moan because nobody can make it 
out here alone, alone, all alone. 


Nobody but nobody can make it out here alone is the army of love. I know that we feel like 
we are disconnected and it may feel like you are all alone, but you are not alone. And we 
are stronger together because we know that we are going to do whatever it takes to make 
sure that the children and families in Harlem get the best of what they deserve. 


Thank you so much. Stay well and I'll speak to you next time. Bye bye. 
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Episode 4: Purpose, Plan, Promise 


Welcome to our Army of Love with Ms. Anne. I hope you are doing well and you’re taking 
care of yourself. 


I try and keep reminding you that one of our most important principles is that of best selves 
to best serve. And there has never been a more important time for us to pay really close 
attention to that principle. 


I want to talk about storms with you today. 


I have a friend whose father was a preacher who would always say that: you’re either in a 
storm, coming out of a storm or getting ready to go into one. And it seems that clearly right 
now we are in a storm. 


Friends have said to me, is this like 9/11? And I guess it’s a little bit like 9/11 and that it 
came and it was so unexpected. But at least with 9/11, I felt like there was an end to it. 
People compare this to Hurricane Sandy. And even with Hurricane Sandy, I think we might 
have only been out of work for seven days. And then we went back to work and there was 
a lot of rebuilding to do, but there seems that there was an end to it. 


What we’re going through now seems even more difficult because it’s hard to see how our 
lives have been changed so completely and how we don’t really see where the end is. 


Well, I want to say to you that it is no accident that we are leaders, workers, teachers, family 
workers, security guards and the people who work in the kitchen and who do maintenance. 
All of us have been put at the Harlem Children’s Zone for this particular moment in time. 
We all have a purpose. 


I always believe that every single person has a unique gift that we’ve been given that we 
need to contribute. 


I need you to think right now what is that unique gift that you can give to your family, to 
the work that you’re still doing at home? 


Even though we’re not together, everybody is still really growing in the same direction so 
that we can make sure that the Harlem Children’s Zone as an organization is here and ready 
and vibrant when we all are able to come back together again. So, this idea of purpose and 
what is your purpose and how can we serve at this time is something I want you to think 
about. What should you think about: a plan? You know, sometimes we can plan because 
things are predictable, but so much what is what is happening with us right now is 
unpredictable. And so, it’s hard to plan. 


But I think that if you make a schedule, a plan, a daily plan for yourself or maybe even a 
weekly plan, it can help really alleviate some of that uncertainty that you’re feeling. My 
daughter said that she did a daily plan, but it was giving her so much anxiety that she 
decided to just kind of make a to-do list instead of putting time into it. And I think you can 
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do whatever you think is right. We definitely don’t want to bring more anxiety into your 
life right now. But I want to suggest that in this time, a storm, in this time of the duration 
where there’s so many things that are uncertain, having something that feels certain, a plan 
for your day, for your week might be something that can help a little bit. 


We made a promise to all the children, to the families, to the communities that we serve. 
We feel committed to that promise in a way that we want to be able to achieve that. Even 
if things have changed around us, even though we know that there’s so much suffering 
around us, what are the promises that we’ve made in our job, in our families? And how can 
we go about fulfilling those? I even think about the word promise when I think about hope. 
When you make a promise to something, it’s to someone or to something. It’s the promise 
of what’s to come. You said you were going to do it. People can count on it. I want you to 
know, Harlem Children’s Zone, that these things are really helpful when you go into a 
storm. This idea of purpose, plan and promise to have something that you can count on to 
really get reconnected to your purpose, to have a plan, not a major plan or a big plan, 
because right now it’s so hard to see where this is all going to end. But to have a small plan 
that can help ground you in your day to day work and number three, to make a promise and 
to think about those promises that we’ve made already and to find ways that we are going 
to be able to fulfill those. So, I wanted to say to you today, please remember to take care 
of yourself. Please remember to get some rest. Remember to try to eat well. Remember to 
try to get some fresh air, if you can to get a change of scenery every now and then. We 
have to get through these times. And these are very troubling times. But I think that if we 
are able to really focus on our purpose, our plan and our promise, we will be able to get 
through this storm together. 


Thank you. 
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Episode 5: Too Much Of A Good Thing 


So today I wanted to talk to you about the theme of too much of a good thing and how it 
may not always be that good. I’m not sure if you saw it on Instagram, but Ellen DeGeneres 
had this really funny, Instagram post where she was upside down with her feet up. And it 
was kind of out on her 17 day of the quarantine, and she was bored to tears. She had done 
everything that she thought she needed to do. And she was on the phone talking to Chrissy 
Teagan and John Legend saying: Hey, how were the kids? I wish I had kids because maybe 
if I had kids, I wouldn’t be so bored. It really made me laugh to see how people are 
struggling with the boredom that they’re feeling. 


I’m wondering how many of you have fantasized about what it would be like to work from 
home. You have wanted to work from home, have wished that you could work from home. 
And now that you’re doing it you think is this what it means to work from home? How 
many of you have fantasized about being away from the stress of work? You hoped to be 
away from those annoying coworkers and yes, some of you, if you were really choosing 
might have fantasized about being away from the kids. Well, here we are and folks are 
really struggling. Now we could be struggling because we’re in the middle of a pandemic, 
but I think that some folks are struggling just because we are home. People are not just 
working from home, but you have to really be teachers to your own kids. Those of you that 
are alone, I’ve never been alone for 24 hours, seven days a week, just in your apartment by 
yourself. Just relying on the essentials. There are others of you that are trying to figure out 
how to share your workspace with your spouse. Who gets the kitchen table, who gets the 
living room? 


It’s really hard. I know for me, I had a fantasy that I was going to be cooking good meals, 
I was going to be making salads- waking up and making smoothies all the time. I don’t 
know when that’s supposed to happen, but those first couple of days, all I was doing was 
eating gluten-free brownies and just feeling like I couldn’t cook anything. I was cooking 
comfort food all the time. I said to myself, okay, well, I’m going to read, I’m going to 
exercise. And every time I picked up a book, I’d put it down again, or I would receive a 
text from somebody and get distracted and totally forget what I was doing. So, I think my 
message for you today is that even though some of us may have wanted to think that this 
is what we wanted, maybe that’s not exactly all that it’s made up to be. So, don’t beat 
yourself up about it. It may not be what you’ve expected, but you also have to realize that 
these are extraordinary times. Every time I feel like I get motivated I’m like, okay, I’m 
going to write in my journal or I’m going to draw or I’m going to start a project. Then the 
demotivating hits me. Someone told me that in a time of stress, your creativity goes first. 
So, guys, I’m saying to you, maybe you don’t have to take on the big project. Maybe you 
don’t have to write a book while you’re home. Maybe you don’t have to read all of War 
and Peace or Harry Potter. Maybe you should pick up something small or simple, like a 
poem, or maybe just try to read a couple of chapters of a book. 


My sweet daughter, Ande, as I was sitting on the couch, the other day was reading a book 
of poems by Langston Hughes. And I looked at her and asked her what she was reading. 
She had decided to get herself some poems. It was so interesting because as I was sitting 
there racking my brain, trying to figure out what I was going to do next the answer was 
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right in front of me. For me very often, the answer comes to me from one of my children. 
I was nine weeks pregnant with Ande when 9/11 happened. I remember running in the 
smoke and trying to cover my face. I worked at ACS at the time and so I was down near 
the World Trade Center. 


I remember feeling so comforted that no matter what happened, the two of us were going 
to be together. So, it seems that Ande has always been this real physical manifestation to 
me about resilience and hope. So, in honor, of my sweet Ande and her reading a poem, I’d 
like to end today with a poem in honor of her and in honor of spring. It doesn’t seem like 
spring, but we are in this new season right now. It’s a Langston Hughes poem and it’s 
called in Time of Silver Rain. 


In time of silver 

The earth puts forth new life again, 
Green grasses grow 

And flowers lift their heads, 

And over all the plain 

The wonder spreads 


Of Life, 
Of Life, 
Of life! 


In time of silver rain 

The butterflies lift silken wings 

To catch a rainbow cry, 

And trees put forth new leaves to sing 
In joy beneath the sky 

As down the roadway 

Passing boys and girls 

Go singing, too, 


In time of silver rain When spring 


And life 


Are new. 
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Episode 6: What’s At Stake 
Welcome to our army of love with Ms. Anne 


Memorial Day is right around the corner. It’s hard to believe that Memorial Day weekend 
is coming up and that’s usually the start of the summer. It seems like these past 10 weeks 
have flown by in some ways and in other ways moved slowly. As I think about Memorial 
Day I started to think about memories. There are so many memories for us to think about 
this year. So many people that we’ve lost, so many things that we’re thankful for, but it 
feels a little heavy this year. And thinking about Memorial Day made me think about this 
past holiday that we had, which was Mother’s Day. 


I had a great Mother’s Day and I celebrated with my youngest daughter who was here with 
me. My two oldest children who are not in the house with me surprised me and came by. I 
got to see them outside of my gate. Also, my mom was with me with me and it was 
beautiful. If you all remember, it was a pretty sunny day here in New York City. I decided 
to do some reading and selected Ta-Nehisi Coates Between the World and Me. I’ve read 
the book a long time ago, but I had recently finished his novel The Water Dancer. So, I 
decided to pick up this letter that he wrote to his 15 year old son. I didn’t remember how 
heavy this particular book was. I wanted to read you just a little section of this as I talked 
to you today about my theme, which is: what is at stake and why is it that the work that 
you do as the folks that work at HCZ so important. Why is your work so important and 
why are the stakes higher than they have ever been? 


So, as I read this again, this is from between the world and me, and as you know, it is a 
letter that the author wrote to his African-American son. It says, I write to you in your 15th 
year, I’m writing to you because this was the year you saw Eric Garner choked to death for 
selling cigarettes. Because you know, now that Renisha McBride was shot for seeking help. 
And John Crawford was shot down for browsing in a department store. And you have seen 
men in uniform drive by and murder, Tamir Rice, a 12 year old child, whom they were 
oath bound to protect. And you have seen men in the same uniform pull over someone’s 
grandmother on the side of the road. And you know, now, if you did not, before that the 
police department of your country has been endowed with the authority to destroy your 
body. It does not matter if the destruction is a result of an unfortunate overreaction. 


It does not matter if it originates in a misunderstanding. It does not matter if the destruction 
springs from a foolish policy, selling cigarettes without the proper authority and your body 
can be destroyed. The people try to interact with your body, and it can be destroyed, turned 
into a dark stairwell and your body can be destroyed. 


So, as I was reading that HCZ family, I thought about the recent murder of Ahmaud Aubrey 
down in Brunswick, Georgia. I thought about the fact that a 25 year old was then 25 at the 
time just going for a run. And for no reason, he was not provoking anyone or doing 
anything, but because two people thought that they had the right to do something to his 
body that he was killed. And so, I know that this is a difficult topic. 
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You might be like Ms. Anne, why in the middle of a pandemic, are we talking about this? 
You usually want the podcast to make you feel better at the end. Well, I want to remind 
you that we still are in a fight and in a war, even in the time of this pandemic, that when 
Geoff Canada had this vision many years ago, it was because he wasn’t going to wait for 
anybody to save us, right? These children, his community, that’s where that whole 
expression came from of him being Superman. And he said: nobody was coming to save 
us. Our communities were in dire straits. We see it now. We see how COVID is affecting 
the Black and Brown communities in disproportionate ways. We see the economic effects, 
the mental health effects. We see how it seems like politicians don’t care about what we’re 
doing. And I want to say that my message to you today is: what is at stake is all that we 
have to do in order to really save our community. 


So, I know when I sit out there and I see the work that you’re doing, and you are now in 
this remote world, and you’re like Ms. Anne, I’m trying to teach these kids after school. 
They don’t really want to learn or I’m trying to be the teacher in the classroom. I’m trying 
to do healthy Harlem. I want to let you know that it all matters. I visited a classroom last 
week- it was a Promise after-school classroom. I also visited with some staff from ACE 
and Countee Cullen. I see in your eyes that you all are working hard and you’re trying to 
do the best that you can. I want you to know that this work is important and it’s worth it! 


Those kids who are at home, some of them in dire straits themselves, some of them not in 
the best family situations, not having encouragement around them. You are there to 
encourage them. You are there to tell them that their life matters. All of you, all of you, 
preventive workers, who are the difference between vulnerable children who are on the 
other side of the door. You are their connection to the outside world. You’re the source of 
education and not just education in the academic sense, but you help them with their 
emotions and with their cooking. With their fun, with their poetry, with those games and 
with their scavenger hunts, and yes even you help them with their parenting skills. In these 
stressful times, all of this might be lost or damaged if you are not successful. I hate to put 
more pressure on you and I know you’re like, well, this is just a job, but it’s not just a job. 
We are here because we are providing such an important and profound service to our 
community because we want to make sure that the community is clear that we know that 
our kids matter, that we matter! 


Our brains matter, our bodies matter and that we are not to be taken lightly, right? That our 
lives really matter. And so, for all of you, for the security guards that are out there, for the 
people who work in the early childhood programs, for all of the armory staff and the 
Healthy Harlem staff, all teachers and principals. If you work in development or finance. 
Whether or not you’re working in technology, all of you, your work is important and it 
matters! So, when you think that there is no connection between what happens in 
Brunswick, Georgia, or what happens to Breonna Taylor or what happens to Eric Garner, 
it does. 


We want to make sure that we are giving our children economic choices, intellectual 


choices, that they know how important they are. That they know their rights and that they 
will be able to really have access to the American Dream. 
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When I look into those kids’ eyes, when I saw them a couple of weeks ago, it reminded me 
of you. It reminds me that if you don’t stay excellent and care for yourself, then we’re not 
going to be able to give what we need to our communities. That in the midst of all of this 
uncertainty in the midst of your fear, and if all that’s going on around you, these kids really 
need you, and they need everything from you. 


We need to be here, Harlem Children’s Zone so that we can be an example of what’s 
possible in all communities throughout this nation. That we’re not going to stand for it, that 
we’re not going to let Harlem go back to the way that it was and that we’re going to stand 
up for the rights of all of us. My army of love is what’s been on my mind this week, as we 
are going into this Memorial Day weekend. We are going to remember, we’re going to 
remember so that we don’t ever forget, and we’re going to stay strong because as I always 
say, we are warriors! We are joyful warriors, but we are warriors with our mind open with 
our eyes open, and we’re not going to retreat! 
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Episode 7: Healing And Hope 


We are ending this 11" week of our remote world. I want to talk to you today about healing and 
hope. Take a moment right now and think of someone that you usually see each day. Then think 
for a moment about someone here who inspires you to do your best. These are the folks that bind 
you to this community, even when the community goes remote. Like you, I miss being with our 
kids and our families, but we are reinventing how we can be there for them because they still need 
us! We are reaching out to them remotely for their education, but also to lift their spirits and ours. 
We have remote art therapy, music therapy sessions, grief support, stress management and 
meditation workshops. We’ve also moved our staff book club online. 


I want to make sure you’re taking advantage of all of those things to make yourself feel better. Mr. 
Kwame was saying how he met with a group of student leaders last week and how much it lifted 
his spirits. So, he has to remember to spend more time with young people, because that’s the thing 
that he thinks really gives him the inspiration as he moves into this new role. I’m not here today to 
tell you that the current pandemic is going to be anything but tough in the long haul, but if you 
work with vulnerable children and families, that’s the nature of the work. 


What I will tell you is that our community, this Army Of Love, will help you to get through it. This 
crisis has been a tough marathon for many of you. Having run four marathons myself, I'l] tell you 
that this pandemic is even trickier because no one knows where the finish line is going to be. 
Anyone who has run a marathon will tell you that no matter how hard you train, you eventually are 
going to hit your wall. So, you need to pace yourself. You need to have endurance, stamina and 
strength in order to make it through. The race becomes less physical and more mental. Some of you 
may remember that when I turned 50 a few years ago, I decided to push myself to run the New 
York City Marathon again. This time I had a secret weapon when I was running down Fifth Avenue. 
I got to 125" Street and I was met by a whole gaggle of cheering staff from the Harlem Children’s 
Zone, my army of love! We hugged, we kissed, we posed for group photos. Afterwards I was back 
out there energized. 


In fact, towards the end of the marathon, a couple of the staff who were also in the race ran on 
either side of me. Step by step. I was tired and there was no way I thought I was going to finish. 

I ran the first 23 miles for myself, and I realized that I ran the last three miles for the team. So as 
tough as the stay at home orders are, you need to tap into your army of love. 


In fact, I have homework for you. You know those two people that I asked you to think about at 
the beginning, the ones who make you happy and inspire you. Your assignment is in the next 24 
hours to tell those people or to write them. If you can call them and tell them why they make you 
smile or how they inspire you. Express your gratitude out loud and tell them. I guarantee you will 
feel better and maybe you’ ll be walking on air for a few minutes. 


Which brings me to my second tip to get you through this pandemic: gratitude. I’m sure that 
everyone, including myself, is experiencing some level of sadness, depression or just occasional 
bit of blues. What lifts me out of this is reminding myself to be grateful for what I have. In my case 
as I said before it’s my mom, my husband, my beautiful children. My oldest daughter graduated 
from law school this week and my youngest daughter graduated from high school last week. Of 
course, I have my health that I’m grateful for. These days in New York City any day that you’re 
not in the emergency room should be thought of as a great day. 
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I do not take these blessings for granted. In fact, I keep them front and center. They keep me going 
through these dark, dark and confusing times. | think it’s safe to assume that all of you care for 
others as a central part of your life, too. 


Which brings me to another tool for your tool kit, something that we’ve learned over the years. I 
tell you that I talk about this all the time, especially as a woman and a woman of color, mother of 
three and wife of 27 years. I want to really make sure that you remember to take care of yourselves. 
I know you’re rolling your eyes now saying you tell us this all the time. I want to remind you; you 
cannot be a healer if you’re not being healed. You can’t be a healer if you’re run down. You cannot 
help to fill someone else’s cup if your cup is empty. You need to keep your brain active, your body 
active. Whether it’s doing a walk in the park or an online workout, listening to good music or even 
listening to the birds. You all know that one of our core values is best selves to best serve. It is a 
reminder that we always have to work to be our best physical and mental self so that we can be 
present and able to help our children! 


You all know what I’m going to say next. That means that I need you to eat healthy, I need you to 
exercise, and that includes mental health. This last one is sometimes tough for people to accept. 
There’s unfortunately a lot of stigma around seeking mental health services and support. Given 
these rough days though, we all need to be open to the possibility that we might benefit from an 
unbiased professional to talk to. You can be self-sacrificing for the occasional sprint, but as I said, 
this is a marathon. Burnout in this field is real and not just something that happens to other people. 
You need to keep a sharp eye out for each other and your staff. Take advantage of the community 
around you. Be grateful for this incredible group of superheroes that you are a part of and don’t be 
afraid to lean on each other. 


One thing I have learned is that you need a foundation of hope. When I say hope I don’t mean 
standing out in a thunderstorm and looking around for a silver lining. You all know that I have 
really been reluctant to even talk about silver linings in this whole experience. I’m talking about 
the radical hope and frankly, the joy that grows out of working in your purpose. The hope that looks 
into a storm and says with resolve, I can weather this. During this time of uncertainty, we must 
faithfully hold on to the belief that one day in the future, this absolutely will end. 


At that time, we must focus on the challenges of each of these tough days and that is leading us to 
that happy day. Hope yes but not false hope. We all need to be warriors to come out to the aid of 
our children, our families and our community. But as I always say, we are joyful warriors. You are 
here for one reason and one reason alone. The joy that you experience when the children and 
families you work with take a step toward success. When they previously felt like they were 
drowning in failure, you helped them to walk towards success. There are going to be many more 
days for us at home, but each day you need to look in the mirror and ask yourself, what does the 
world need of me? When you are truly walking in your purpose, you are compelled to share your 
gifts and to influence the people around you. Your presence matters in every encounter. In every 
meeting you are making a difference. You, dear army of love, need to bring your light each day to 
this work. You are the beacon that will lead our beloved children and families through these dark 
times. Iam so grateful to be working side by side with each of you in these difficult times, because 
I know that we are strong and that helps me to carry on. 

Thank you. Stay well and be safe! 
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Episode 8: Will Justice Ever Come 


Welcome to our Army of Love with Ms. Anne. As I’m sitting here recording this, ’m 
almost not even sure that I have the words to really say what I want to you this week. And 
it’s because I haven’t fully processed all that I see in front of me. I’ve seen things this week 
that my mind will never be able to erase. And I have felt things this week that I never knew 
that I could really feel. I like you witnessed a black man killed in a government sanctioned 
lynching. I feel like we were just talking about this. We recently spoke about Ahmad 
Aubrey and Breonna Taylor - and I was kind of reluctant to give you such a heavy speech 
last week, because I really wanted to give you hope. And I wanted you to see why the 
Harlem Children’s Zone and the work that we do is so important! But here I am finding 
myself again, full of sadness and I have to be honest, mostly feeling rage. So, I wanted to 
talk to you today about why I think every community in America needs an HCZ. 


I sit here like many of you, and I wonder will justice ever come? And I think my answer is 
no, not without resistance, not without the protest that we’re seeing, not without the rage, 
not without people being in the streets and demanding it. 12 weeks ago, who would have 
ever thought that this is where we would be. We were afraid and so scared. COVID had 
turned our world upside down. It was devastating African-American communities in 
particular and having a disparate impact on us. Do you remember? We talked about that 
and we’ve talked about even in the midst of this pandemic processing the killing of 
innocent black people. 


When I turn on the TV, now, I don’t even know what to think. This past week I was walking 
with my daughter, Ande. She hadn’t seen the video when she asked me whether or not she 
should look at it. And I honestly don’t know what to say to my 18 year old daughter. Part 
of me wanted to say, yes, look at it, look at what America has done. Look at this country 
that brought us here in chains. And even though they brought us here in chains, we helped 
to build this country. And even though we have gone through all kinds of disrespect and 
inhuman behavior, we still love America. I wanted her to look at it and to witness that. And 
then another part of me didn’t want her to even see that. My 25 year old son wanted to go 
out and protest. I didn’t know whether or not I should be nervous about him being out in a 
world where COVID is still rampant or whether I was going to be proud of him for standing 
up for his rights. I was nervous. I was nervous that he would come in contact with COVID 
or he would come in contact with an angry cop. I didn’t talk about this struggle the last 
time; I didn’t talk about what it’s like to be the mother of an African-American son today. 
I have no answers, army and love. I have no answers, but the only thing I can think of is 
that it reminds me that every community in this nation needs a Harlem Children’s Zone. 
So, in my fierce lioness way, I started to think about what are the things that I think we 
need to be doing right now—the first one being about safety. 


I want you all to be safe. Do not be silly. If you are out there, make sure that you are not 
getting arrested. Make sure that you have your mask on. Make sure that you’re being 
careful and make sure that you are protesting, not in a way that makes people feel 
comfortable, but in a way that’s smart and keeps you safe. Then I thought about the 
importance of you getting educated at this time. This is not about one cop. This is not about 
just one incident. This is about systemic racism. This is about what’s been happening in 
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this country for years. There is a historical context that I want to make sure that our young 
people understand. It is economic, it is political and it is social! There are so many different 
parts of it. And if we miss it, shame on us for not making sure that we’re educating our 
young people at this time. 


And then for me, there was the piece about action. I am so tired of sitting back and hoping 
that other people give us our rights or other people are nice to us. I am sick of it. What does 
that action look like? Yes, it means voting- it means making sure that everybody in our 
household is registered to vote. It means that we’re signing up for the census. It means that 
we are making our voices heard and knowing that our young people are going to be at the 
center of this movement. There are no ifs, ands or buts about that. And so, we need to arm 
them with what they need. They are creative. They can create with their music, with their 
artistry, with their speeches. We need to help to support them and to stand by them as they 
lead this revolt, because that is what this is. And we need to keep up their spirits. We need 
to remind them that their life does matter, and we’re not waiting for somebody to tell them 
that their life matters. We love them, and we know that their life matters and they should 
take their rightful place in the system. 


Army of love I know we are suffering right now. And [ hate to say this, but suffering really 
does build character. It really does make us tough. When Geoff built this organization over 
20 years ago and even before that we have been doing this work. We know what this looks 
like. We are persistent, and this is our birthright. And do you know what also happens when 
you are persistent? Persistence brings out that radical hope that I’ve been talking to you 
about. People look at us and they say, how could African-Americans in this country be 
hopeful. You guys have gone through so much. And we know that we are here because we 
believe through grace and mercy. We have been brought this far, and we know that through 
grace and mercy and a little bit of protest and rage, we are going to go this next little bit of 
the way. 


What I saw today really solidified this for me this morning. I saw it on one of the TV shows 
George Floyd’s six year old daughter. Her name is Gianna. And when I saw her, you guys, 
I thought about all of our kids in the Harlem Children’s Zone and how much they need us. 
And I was wondering if she had a teacher somewhere that she could talk to, that she might 
be missing right now that she’s not in school. How much she must be surrounded by adults 
that are grieving so deeply for George Floyd and are so angry. And I was wondering, how 
does that little girl get protected from some of this? I was wondering if she had a friend 
that she could do a playdate with on zoom. If she had an after school worker, like you all 
that would help her do cooking and have activities, a scavenger hunt or something similar 
so that she could feel secure. 


I was wondering if she was going to have access to grief counseling. I knew that she would, 
if she was a member of the Harlem Children’s Zone. If she was one of our Gems or if she 
was a member of a baby college family. I started to think about the trauma that she must 
be under and wondered what her ACEs score (Adverse Childhood Experiences) would be 
and the wellness work that we would be doing. How we would be wrapping our arms 
around her family and helping with food, with the funeral and making sure that she had a 
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village around her. We would take her to the Peace March and we would make sure that 
she would be able to be with us. She would be a part of the Youth Summit that we would 
do. And it reminded me in that moment that I hope that she has a Harlem Children’s Zone 
because in my opinion, every child, every parent and every community in this nation needs 
an HCZ. Take care of yourself my army of love, stay safe, be smart, wear a mask. And 
remember this pain is enduring for a night, but we know that we are going to be there for 
the dawn of a new morning. Thank you and goodbye. 
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Episode 9: Don’t Miss Your Rainbow 


HCZ Army of Love I hope you all are well. I wanted to talk to you about something that I 
have been reluctant to talk about in these past 14 weeks, it’s been the concept of a silver 
lining. So today my topic is going to be don’t miss your rainbow. So, I looked up the word 
rainbow and how they’re formed. And it said rainbows are formed when sunlight is 
scattered from raindrops in the eyes of an observer, it also said a rainbow is light reflecting 
off water particles in the air, such as rain or mist. Then I looked up the concept and the 
phrase every cloud has a silver lining. And if you all don’t know what that means it is that 
even in the worst events or situations, there’s some positive aspect that can be found. So, 
in this, my next to last communication with you all, I would be a hypocrite if I didn’t tell 
you that right now, I’m actually feeling more hope than sadness, less fear than I had 14 
weeks ago. 


I have more clarity on what might be next for our kids, our families and our communities. 
I have more determination than despair. You see when we started this journey, some might 
say 20 years ago, when HCZ was created, remember, this is our 20th anniversary. Or even 
think about it 14 weeks ago when we went into this remote world, we didn’t know what 
we were heading into. We thought it was a health pandemic, but now we’re seeing that it 
is also an economic and a social pandemic. When you look at all that’s happening in 
America, we had no idea where we were going to end up. We have some facts. Now, the 
fact is that many of us are okay. We survived. Yes, we may have gotten sick with COVID, 
but we all are still here. We were able to make it through. 


Oh, my goodness. A couple of weeks ago I never thought that we’d make it to phase two. 
The weather is getting better outside and that vitamin D I don’t know about you, but it’s 
really helping me. Birthdays have come and while maybe the celebrations weren’t exactly 
what we wanted we acknowledged them. Folks were able to show a lot of love to each 
other. Anniversaries happened, graduations went on, babies were even born. And I know 
that you all have your own list. Remember, I keep on telling you, keep your list every day 
and it only takes about two seconds to write down three things that you are grateful for. 
We talked about holding realism and hope at the same time. Remember that this will help 
us to be able to balance, to move forward, to be stronger than before. The definition states 
that rainbows are formed when sunlight is scattered from raindrops. Well, ’m going to 
take that and use my imagination today and say that maybe what helps to form the rainbow 
are our tears. Tears for the life that we’ve left behind, tears for the people we’ve lost, tears 
for a country that still does not understand what justice for all really means. 


Army of love there have been a lot of tears shed over the past 14 weeks, but the silver lining 
has been plentiful for me if I’m honest, and I think I’ve been avoiding it because I feel a 
little guilty. My silver lining has been seeing you all. Do you all remember in Ronald 
Heifetz book Leadership On The Line, he writes about the need for leaders to sometimes 
get off of the dance floor and get onto the balcony. Well, I’ve been on the balcony for these 
past 14 weeks. What I have seen is amazing. I have seen you in the darkest moments and 
in spite of your disappointments get up each day and serve. Get up each day and decide 
that you’re going to get through this. You’re going to try to get up each day and come up 
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with new ideas, try to celebrate, smile when you didn’t want to smile and push through 
your adversity! 


My silver lining is that up until this point, I’ve been able to keep my mom safe. Oh, my 
goodness you guys know how much I worried about that. I’m grateful that Phil and I are 
both healthy. We are laughing and finding ways to deepen our love and friendship. During 
these times I’ve been able to keep in contact with my three children over zoom and we’re 
having conversations that we’ve never had before. They’ve been expressing themselves 
while their dad and I are holding them. I quite frankly think that they’ve been holding us 
too. My silver lining is that I am having conversations with people who would have never 
had conversations with me about race even three weeks ago, the world is changing. And I 
think the moral arc is starting to bend towards justice. 


It reminded me of a story that some of you already know, 10 years ago, some of you know 
that my best friend, Jennifer Jones Austin was diagnosed with leukemia. She was 40 and 
she had two young children and it came out of nowhere. So, we were all shocked. Eight 
days after her diagnosis, she slipped into a coma and the doctors came into the waiting 
room where we all were and pulled her husband and mama aside and told them that she 
wasn’t going to make it. We were in shock and thought what do you mean she’s not going 
to make it? They actually told them that she had a 1% chance of survival. They were going 
to try one more thing, but not because they thought it was going to work but because they 
were just like, well, we might as well not do nothing. Well, that evening after sitting, 
praying and crying with everyone in the hospital, I went home to tell my kids to prepare 
themselves that Auntie Jen was probably not going to make it. Before I was gonna tell 
them, I had to gather myself. So, I went out to the backyard to say a silent prayer to get 
myself together. It wasn’t raining and I don’t believe it had even rained that day. And as I 
was sitting there, I looked and I saw a rainbow. I was like, okay, my mind must be slipping. 
I must be so exhausted from crying. I’m starting to imagine things. So, I called Phil and I 
called the kids outside and I was screaming: I see a rainbow, I see a rainbow. And they 
were looking at me like I was crazy. Like, what was the big deal about the rainbow? Well, 
after that I told them to just go inside because they weren’t getting it. Isat down and I said, 
alright, God, I guess I’m a little hard-headed, but I get it. And the message to me, you guys 
was not that Jenn was going to live, but that no matter what happened all would be well, 
yes! 

Two days later, she did come out of her coma and she recounts the whole story in her book 
Consider It Pure Joy. You can tell that we’re best friends, but the larger point for me was 
that I found peace and to deal with whatever was going to come. I remember thinking that 
if she doesn’t make it, I’m just going to have to be the best mom that I can be for both of 
us. I knew that I would be able to get on the other side of this horrible experience. Here we 
are 10 years later and she is very much alive, dynamic and driving me crazy! Thank God 
it was there that I learned that even in your darkest moments, one can choose how to 
approach them. So today I am counting my blessings and my joys and reminding myself 
that it is okay to see the silver lining and that sometimes if you don’t take a minute for 
quietness or stillness, you may miss your rainbow. So, my message to you today, HCZ 
Army of Love is do not miss your rainbow! 

I'll talk to you next week for my last message, I hope that you’re well and take care. 
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Episode 10: New Beginnings 


Hello Army of love. I hope you all are staying safe, are well and healthy as we end our first 
week of reopening in Phase 1. I wanted to talk to you about the topic of new beginnings. 
And I know you are saying to me, Ms. Anne, with everything that is still going on in the 
world, how could you possibly be talking to me about new beginnings? I know like many 
of you, I watched George Floyd’s funeral yesterday. I should say his home going service 
because that’s what it was. I continue to watch the protests that are going on around this 
nation. I see the states in our country where the pandemic is still raving on and where cases 
of COVID are rising. Every minute I feel like I’m getting calmer I see something else and 
it makes me anxious all over again. 


So how could I be talking to you about new beginnings today in the midst of a pandemic 
in the midst of high unemployment rates? The numbers are coming down for some, but 
still are very high for African-Americans and with all of the unrest that’s around us? Well, 
the reason I was thinking about it was because I know that it’s going to come whether I’m 
ready for it or not. When I close my eyes the picture that I got was me standing on an ocean 
front at a beach and me holding out my hands, kind of in front of the ocean and just hoping 
and wishing that the tide wouldn’t come in. That doesn’t make any sense, right? The tide 
is going to come in no matter what. So, I have to prepare myself, I have to move. I have to 
get ready. I have to back up. So, I want you all to take this opportunity right now to say: 
what’s going to happen on the other side of that? What do I need to do? What are the new 
beginnings that are coming from me? 


The truth is HCZ Army of Love we are going to get on the other side of COVID. Schools 
are going to reopen. I’m not exactly sure when, but they will. And we all will be returning 
back to work and justice, even justice may come one day. We may not see it in the way 
that we want to see it, but we will definitely see progress. Especially if we keep up the 
pressure in the way that we’ve been doing, just as Dr. Martin Luther King preached: Let 
justice roll down like the waters. Like an ever flowing stream justice is going to come and 
we’re not going to be able to stop it. 


So, here’s what I was thinking about that we should do as we are approaching this new 
beginning. So just, you know, have faith in me. Some of you are like, I’m not ready to face 
a new beginning yet, Ms. Anne, but just humor me and stay with me for a little bit. If what 
I’m saying is true, and if each of us is walking towards being pushed towards a new 
beginning, what should we do? Well for me, I feel like I still am so overloaded with 
information. So, number one is I have to make sure that I’m informed about what’s 
happening. How many phases are there in this reopening? What happens in each phase? 
When can I go back to the beauty salon and get a haircut? What’s going on? What does it 
need to look like? When are people going to start flowing again? When can I travel? All of 
those things are on my mind. 


Like you, I’m worrying about work. Are the kids’ desks going to be facing each other? 
What is after-school going to be like, are we going to be in-person? Also, in a virtual world, 
all of those questions are being looked at right now. Mr. Kwame and his team had a 
reopening committee and task force that is working really hard to answer all of those 
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questions and their priority is keeping you safe, right? If you’re not safe, we cannot do this 
work. So, get the information and ask the questions that, you know, what you need. 


My second thought was this morning, I was watching a show and there was an African- 
American professor named Dr. David Williams. He was a professor of public health at 
Harvard University, and he was talking about the mental health state of African-Americans. 
I probably related to all that we’re seeing on TV these days. He was talking about stress 
and how racism causes stress added stress for African-American people. Probably not just 
African-American people, but he was focused on that population. So, he was talking about 
how we often focus on the mental aspects, but he did a study and he actually could see that 
it affects levels of blood pressure and affects heart disease. It can cause all kinds of acute 
and chronic health problems. It actually reminded me of adverse childhood experiences. 
When we say that kids go through certain traumatic experiences and it could have physical 
effects on them later in life, this was a similar thought that he had. And I found it 
fascinating. 


Where we can’t stop racism and we fear it is not going to stop right now, what should we 
be doing? It made me want to share this with you. He applauded those protests and said 
that it’s important not to just passively stand by and let something happen to you. Being 
active can reduce some of your stress. So, I say protest and fight that doesn’t have to be in 
the physical sense. It could be in your writing. It can be in any way that you want to. Stay 
safe and remember if you’re out there to wear your mask. But this idea of protest is very 
important to your physical and mental health. He talked about a spiritual engagement, and 
I didn’t take that to mean an organized religion. He talked about prayer and being connected 
to your community. A form of spiritual engagement meant meditation and mindfulness. 
All of those things that we talked about, he says, he thinks really helps reduce some of 
those stresses. 


Lastly, he talked about social support. That’s really needed to be connected to people. 
Again, we’ve talked about how difficult that is if you’re isolated and during this time of 
virtual learning and social distancing, but we have to make an effort to connect and to reach 
out for help when we need it. So, listen, my Army of Love a change is coming no matter 
what. Whether we are ready for it or not. So that’s why today I wanted to talk to you about 
getting ready for your new beginning. Get the information, get connected, get healthy 
physically and mentally. And do you know why? Because you’re important and because 
you matter, and I will say it again. If you don’t stay healthy, we can’t get our work done. 
So, I want you to do those things so that we can fight for our children, for our community 
and for ourselves, because we are heading into a new beginning and I want you all to be 
ready. 


Thank you and I’ll talk to you next time. 
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Episode 11: Farewell 


Hello HCZ Army of Love. This is Ms. Anne and it is June 25th. 


My last day here at the Harlem Children’s Zone turned out to be a pretty interesting day. 
So, I just want to share with you a little bit about the day and leave you with a message. 
And then you all will be on your way to do all of the great things I know that you’re going 
to do. 


I came to the office today because Kwame and I were recording our town hall this morning, 
and I had a call to do before that. So, I literally had the computer on the passenger seat and 
I had the zoom on and I was coming into the loading dock for the last time. And I was met 
by one of the security guards that was always there to greet me. And it just made me so 
happy to see them and to be there, we had our mask on, but it was so happy. It was Brandon, 
Otto and Ed. And there was something in me that just felt very comforted by seeing them. 
They helped me upstairs. I got to my office; Victor was there always on time doing what 
he needed to do. And we were preparing for the town hall. I hope some of you got the 
opportunity to see the town hall because Kwame was able to really share his vision. I was 
able to say my goodbye as best as I could and I never will stop getting excited seeing 
Kwame’s face. His smile this morning was special as he recorded a segment on CNN. So 
hopefully you all will get to see that too. Every time he talks about the Harlem Children’s 
Zone, every time he talks about the future, every time he talks about what he’s hoping to 
do, it just makes me smile! 


That cannot be easy to do right now in the middle of this pandemic, still in the middle of 
all of this unrest, but how wonderful is it to have this beacon that is shining in the midst of 
all of this? So, seeing Kwame always makes me happy. We finished the town hall. We 
were done on time and I had to jump on another call very quickly. So, I walked through 
the sixth floor and I saw all of the empty spaces. Again, I said it to some of you before 
seeing really all of those empty cubicles and offices is kind of unsettling. You forget that 
we’re in this world where all of us are separated from each other, but it made me say to 
myself, it’s waiting, it’s waiting for us. I saw all of the plants, even though some of the 
plants are not looking so great. Our desk, our phone, the conference room, the sixth floor 
reception, they’re all waiting for us. Certainly, as I walked through the building and saw 
the kids’ classrooms and their chairs for the last time. Oh, my goodness, whenever we get 
back, whatever that may look like, it’s going to be so exciting to have the kids there. Mike 
came back and said Ms. Anne do you need anything? Do you need any help with your 
boxes? And I said, no, Mike, I only have one more box to do. Victor and I had done a good 
job of moving everything out. Mike said, you know, I’m going to miss you right? I said: 
listen Mike I know you’re going to forget about me. Just don’t act like you don’t know me 
when you see me walking the streets in Harlem. 


There were no tears. This time you guys there was just joy. Yeah, maybe butterflies in my 
stomach. As I handed my keys over to Kwame, as I handed him a few other things, and I 
knew that that was going to be my last time riding down from the sixth floor elevator as 
the CEO. I got into the car, Brandon was there, Ed was there. They helped me put 
everything into the car. I said, you guys remember like the mom who was giving 
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instructions to their kids going off to college, you guys are my favorite in this organization 
because you are so respectful of everyone. You’re such good role models. Always be that, 
I love the way that you speak to the kids. You treat everybody the same, not just some 
people when they come in for a site visit, you treat everybody with the same manner and 
don’t ever change that! And I know that I got on your nerves sometimes, but know that I 
always love you. They responded we love you too Ms. Anne. Then I drove off. 


I was thinking that that’s how Geoff must have felt when he left the organization. Feeling 
yes, some sadness, some loss, but just the sense of peace and the sense of joy, especially if 
you know you’re handing it over to someone that you really, really trust. So, I put the radio 
on. I was like, okay, I’m feeling a little, you know, I got all of this energy. So, I listened to 
gospel music and I listened to jazz. And what came on the radio was Frankie, Beverly and 
Maze! So here I am and it’s joyful. I was listening to this summer song and I was thinking 
about Tracy, about Marlene and how much they loved that song and how they sang it at 
the top of their lungs. And I sang that song at the top of my lungs. 


I’m feeling so proud of all of you. I’m feeling so happy. So, I want to end this call with 
something. I’m going to call it a benediction. I looked it up and they said, actually, a 
benediction is just a state of being blessed. So, let’s say I’m feeling blessed. I just want to 
leave you with some intentions I have for you and wishes. First of all, may you guys have 
joy. You know, sometimes I think you forget, we call ourselves joyful warriors and you 
certainly have the warrior part down, but I don’t want you to forget the joy. Kwame always 
says that we are built for this. We are tough and he said it today, but I want us to be as good 
in peace time as we are in war time. I want you to think about something. What would it 
be like at the Harlem Children’s Zone if we loved each other, as much as we love the kids? 
I want you to think about being the Army of Love that you really are and giving that 
compassion to each other. Really thinking about how you want to get all of that done. 


The second thing that I want to leave you guys with is may you be curious; may you have 
a love of learning. You should ask tons of questions like your new CEO. I want you to lead 
with courage. Don’t be that afraid to ask questions. I want you to know that here at the 
Harlem Children’s Zone, I have added so much to my toolbox. I have all of these skills that 
I’m going to be leaving with. I wouldn’t have been able to do that if I was afraid to learn 
and afraid to ask questions. So, I’m wishing you curiosity in your future. And lastly, I hope 
that you may all have peace. Now I know that doesn’t mean that you’re not going to have 
ups and downs at work or in life. But I think that there is a peace that comes when you 
know that what you’re doing matters. The work that you all are doing here in the zone 
matters. You matter, each of you individually has dignity and humanity! 

Keep going. You guys got this and I love you. Army of Love I am wishing you peace and 
blessings. Bye-bye. 
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Appendix F: 
Emotional Wellness Job Descriptions 


We are seeking to hire a Wellness and Mental Health Manager. The ideal candidate will 
bring a passion for the mission of the HCZ, an understanding and respect for the culture 


of all residents of Harlem, and a love for children. 


Wellness and Mental Health is a hub for community education, training, and emotional 
wellness promotion. The Hub is charged with increasing emotional wellness literacy, 
reducing stigma, and promoting healthy stress management and trauma-informed care 

within constituents of the Harlem Children’s Zone. As such, the Manager will be 


responsible for facilitating Mental Health and Wellness and other strategies across all of 


our programs. 
Essential Functions 


Oversee entire program function, design and implementation 

Serve as a liaison to the community and network committees 

Provide supervision to direct practice staff 

Provide 24-hour on-call crisis intervention when needed 

Interview, hire and manage all program staff 

Facilitate supervisory staff meetings and other meetings to remain updated and to 
discuss 

new initiatives and/or program modifications 

Participate and contribute to agency-wide management meetings 

Coordinate, disseminate, and report on population-based assessments of wellness 
initiatives, needs, and assets of participants and environmental assessments of 
organizational needs and resources. Develop proposals for policy, programs and 
other interventions, and departmental goals and objectives based on findings. 

In coordination with the Wellness and Mental Health team, plan, develop, and 
implement, community-based mental health and wellness promotion and 
education initiatives. 

Consult with and develop collaborative programs and working relationships with 
numerous internal and external constituencies. 

Respond to inquiries about mental health and wellness information and services 
from participants and staff, referring, when appropriate, to appropriate community 
organizations. 

Employ a broad based effort that spans across all programs 

Apply a humanistic approach that promotes respect, empathy, integrity, self- 
awareness, 

and compassion. 
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Offer low barrier access to services and resources within the community. 

Share our expertise through teaching and training others. 

Clinical, research, and/or personal experience working with people with DSM-5 
mental 

disorders. 

Knowledge of the socio-cultural factors (e.g., racism, trauma) that contribute to 
health 

disparities, with a specific focus on African Americans. 

Strong organizational skills and ability to handle multiple projects and large data 
sets. 

Experience or knowledge of Community-Based Health Programming 
Competence in conducting both intro and advanced Wellness and Mental Health 
workshops to diverse constituents 

Maintaining consistent knowledge of community resources (through site visit, 
etc.) to 

help facilitate referrals and on-going collaboration. 

Excellent communication skills with ability to give oral presentations. 

Strong leadership skills and ability to supervise Wellness/health specialist 
Working with organizations of differing religious faiths (e.g., Christian and 
Muslim), 

racial / ethnic backgrounds, and socio-economic status. 

Experience developing, distributing, and evaluating on-line surveys 


Minimum Qualifications 

Master’s degree in Public Health, Mental Health/Counseling, Social Work or 
closely related field. Minimum 4-5 years’ experience in Wellness and Mental 
Health promotion or closely related field required. Knowledge of mental health 
promotion theory and evidence-informed practice, and ability to translate and 
apply that theory with a diverse population. Sound understanding of child 
development, mental health needs and interests, and ability to design wellness and 
mental health promotion initiatives that reflect the social, cultural, and economic 
diversity of our community. Excellent and demonstrated public speaking; group 
facilitation; and writing, editing, and communication skills are required. Specific 
experience desired in program development, marketing, and evaluation. Must be 
detailed-oriented, possesses strong organizational and follow-up skills. 
Knowledgeable in trauma informed practice, mental health content areas relevant 
to diverse populations, including but not limited to: alcohol and other drug use 
and abuse prevention, eating disorders, relationship development, domestic 
violence, trauma, depression and other emotional wellness topics. Position 
requires strong computer skills, including PC literacy in a Windows environment, 
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Microsoft Office Suite, and ability to learn technology quickly. Some evening and 
weekend hours required. 


Wellness and Mental Health Coordinator 


Harlem Children’s Zone, Inc (HCZ) is a multi-site, multi-program community 
organization that provides a unique and comprehensive interlocking network of 
education, social and health services, and recreation to more than 22,000 children and 
adults in Central Harlem. The majority of the children HCZ works with go to public 
schools and attend its engaging after-school programs. Whether in its Promise Academy 
charter schools or public schools, HCZ’s high standards and expectations are the same for 
all of its children—ensuring that all of them are on track to attend college and 
successfully graduate with degrees. HCZ’s overarching goal is to create a “tipping point” 
in the neighborhood so that children are surrounded by an enriching environment of 
college-oriented peers and supportive adults. Nationally and internationally recognized 
for its early and progressive intervention programs, HCZ has been lauded by The New 
York Times as “one of the most ambitious social-policy experiments of our time.” 


We are seeking to hire a Wellness and Mental Health Coordinator. The ideal candidate will 
bring a passion for the mission of the HCZ, an understanding and respect for the culture of 
all residents of Harlem, and a love for children. 


Under the leadership of the Senior Manager of Social Services and the Wellness and 
Mental Health Manager, the Promotion Coordinator will assist with administrative, 
research, planning, and logistics tasks related to a variety of emotional wellness projects, 
by connecting constituents to information and resources, cultivating healthy attitudes 
and behaviors, and fostering a culture that values and supports a healthy community. 
The coordinator will work closely with senior management and staff at all levels of the 
organization from multiple programs and departments within HCZ. 


Essential Functions 


e Organizing and maintaining files, both hard copy and electronic, and creating 
new paper and electronic filing systems to better manage files as needed 

e Processing and monitoring expense payments through HCZ’s online 
Microix check processing system 

e Performing general clerical duties including but not limited to: photocopying, 
scanning, mailing, filing, and preparing and sending both hard copy and 
electronic correspondence as required. 

e Scheduling meetings, including contacting and considering multiple calendars, 
securing and setting up the space 

e Assisting preparations for various training including creating documents and 
presentations, making copies, securing space, ordering food, setting up space, 
etc. Conducting research and creating memos, summary reports, or compilations 
of research to share internally 

e Monitoring plans and timelines, creating summary updates, and following up 
with HCZ staff as required 

e Managing the purchase and delivery receipt for all office supplies and other 
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orders 

e Taking, typing, and distributing notes from brainstorms, meetings, and 
trainings 

e Working closely with HCZ staff from multiple programs and departments 
to gather information/feedback, update on progress, and coordinate follow 
up tasks 

e Creating and editing informational documents and presentations 

e Maintain “the Hub,” a frequently updated list of resources and partners in the 
community and follow up to learn about families’, participants’, and staff 
members’ experiences with them. 

e Incoordination with the Wellness and Mental Health team, plan, develop, and 
implement community-based mental health and wellness promotion and 
education initiatives. 

e Consult with and develop collaborative programs and working relationships with 
numerous internal and external constituencies. 


e Respond to inquiries about mental health and wellness information and 
services from participants and staff, referring, when appropriate, to 
appropriate community organizations. 

e Consult with and develop collaborative programs and working 
relationships with numerous internal constituencies. 

Employ a broad based effort that spans across all HCZ programs. 
Apply a humanistic approach that promotes respect, empathy, integrity, self- 
awareness, and compassion. 

e Knowledge of the socio-cultural factors (e.g., racism, trauma) that contribute 
to health disparities, with a specific focus on African Americans. 


Minimum Qualifications 


Bachelor’s degree and and/or its equivalent required. Minimum 2-4 years’ experience in 
Child Welfare, Social Services, Wellness and Mental Health promotion or closely related 
field required. Knowledge of mental health promotion theory and evidence-informed 
practice, and ability to translate and apply that theory with a diverse population. Must be 
detailed-oriented, possesses strong organizational and follow-up skills. Knowledgeable 
in trauma informed practice, mental health content areas relevant to diverse populations, 
including but not limited to: alcohol and other drug use and abuse prevention, eating 
disorders, relationship development, domestic violence, trauma, depression and other 
emotional wellness topics. Position requires strong computer skills, including PC literacy 
in a Windows environment, Microsoft Office Suite, and ability to learn technology 
quickly. Some evening and weekend hours required. 


We offer competitive salaries and a comprehensive benefits package. To be 
considered, interested applicants must submit a cover letter and resume. No 
telephone inquiries or recruiters please. Replies will only be sent to qualified 
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applicants. HCZ is an EOE 


Wellness and Mental Health Specialist 


Harlem Children’s Zone, Inc (HCZ) is a multi-site, multi-program community 
organization that provides a unique and comprehensive interlocking network of 
education, social and health services, and recreation to more than 22,000 children and 
adults in Central Harlem. The majority of the children HCZ works with go to public 
schools and attend its engaging after-school programs. Whether in its Promise Academy 
charter schools or public schools, HCZ’s high standards and expectations are the same for 
all of its children—ensuring that all of them are on track to attend college and 
successfully graduate with degrees. HCZ’s overarching goal is to create a “tipping point” 
in the neighborhood so that children are surrounded by an enriching environment of 
college-oriented peers and supportive adults. Nationally and internationally recognized 
for its early and progressive intervention programs, HCZ has been lauded by The New 
York Times as “one of the most ambitious social-policy experiments of our time.” 


We are seeking to hire a Wellness and Mental Health Specialist. The ideal candidate will 
bring a passion for the mission of the HCZ, an understanding and respect for the culture 
of all residents of Harlem, and a love for children. 


Under the leadership of the Wellness and Mental Health Manager, the Promotion 
Specialist will assist to promote Wellness and Mental Health initiatives, by connecting 
constituents to information and resources, cultivating healthy attitudes and behaviors, 
and fostering a culture that values and supports a healthy community. The Wellness and 
Mental Health Promotion Specialist will develop, implement and coordinate a variety of 
wellness promotion initiatives for the organization based on sound theory- and 
evidenced-informed practice. 


Essential Functions 


e Coordinate, disseminate, and report on population-based assessments of 
wellness initiatives, needs, and assets of participants and environmental 
assessments of organizational needs and resources. 

e Incoordination with the Wellness and Mental Health team, plan, develop, and 
implement community-based mental health and wellness promotion and 
education initiatives. 

e Consult with and develop collaborative programs and working relationships with 
numerous internal and external constituencies. 

e Respond to inquiries about mental health and wellness information and 
services from participants and staff, referring, when appropriate, to 
appropriate community organizations. 

e Consult with and develop collaborative programs and working 
relationships with numerous internal constituencies. 

e Employ a broad based effort that spans across all programs. 
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e Apply a humanistic approach that promotes respect, empathy, integrity, self- 
awareness, and compassion. 

e Offer low barrier access to services and resources within the 
community. 

e Share our expertise through teaching and training others. 

e Clinical, research, and/or personal experience working with people with DSM- 
5 mental disorders. 

e Knowledge of the socio-cultural factors (e.g., racism, trauma) that contribute 
to health disparities, with a specific focus on African Americans. 


Minimum Qualifications 


Bachelor’s degree and and/or its equivalent required. Minimum 2-4 years’ experience in 
Wellness and Mental Health promotion or closely related field required. Knowledge of 
mental health promotion theory and evidence-informed practice, and ability to translate 
and apply that theory with a diverse population. Sound understanding of child 
development, mental health needs and interests, and ability to design wellness and mental 
health promotion initiatives that reflect the social, cultural, and economic diversity of our 
community. Excellent and demonstrated public speaking; group facilitation; and writing, 
editing, and communication skills are required. Specific experience desired in program 
development, and marketing. Must be detailed-oriented, possesses strong organizational 
and follow-up skills. Knowledgeable in trauma informed practice, mental health content 
areas relevant to diverse populations, including but not limited to: alcohol and other drug 
use and abuse prevention, eating disorders, relationship development, domestic violence, 
trauma, depression and other emotional wellness topics. Position requires strong 
computer skills, including PC literacy in a Windows environment, Microsoft Office 
Suite, and ability to learn technology quickly. Some evening and weekend hours 
required. 


Preferred Qualifications Master’s degree in Public Health, Mental Health/Counseling, 
Social Work or closely related field strongly preferred. 


We offer competitive salaries and a comprehensive benefits package. To be 
considered, interested applicants must submit a cover letter and resume. No 
telephone inquiries or recruiters please. Replies will only be sent to qualified 
applicants. HCZ is an EOE 
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Appendix G: Emotional Wellness Survey 


Introduction to Emotional Wellness at HCZ 


Fall 2019 
1. Program: 2. Date: 
3. Job Title: 4. Trainer: 


5. How long have you been working at HCZ? 


L] Less thanamonth [11-6 months LJ 7 months —2 years L] 2-5 years LJ Over 5 years 


6. How long have you been working at HCZ in your current role? 


L] Less thanamonth [11-6months LJ 7 months —2 years LJ 2-5 years LJ over 5 years 


We’d like to know about your understanding of emotional wellness at HCZ. 


Before this Now, after 
training, how participating in this 
well do you training, how well 
think that you do you think that 
were able to do you will be able to 
the following? do the following? 
Not at All veh Not at All 
7. Access 
resources to help 
you prevent and 1 2/3/4 5 1 2/3/4 
manage your own 
stress 
8. Guide 
participants 
through strategies 
to help them 1 2/3/4 5 1 2/3/4 
prevent and 
manager their 
stress 
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We’d like to get a sense of how much you know about emotional wellness at HCZ. Please answer the 
following true/false questions to the best of your knowledge. 


L] TRUE 
9. HCZ is planning to become a mental health provider. 
L] FALSE 
10. Staff are encouraged to ask participants about suspected traumatic experiences in LI TRUE 
their past. 
L] FALSE 
11. If you have concerns about a participant’s emotional wellness, you should notify LI TRUE 
your supervisor and/or reach out to the Social Service Support Team. 
L] FALSE 
L] TRUE 
12. HCZ’s benefits package includes mental health services. 
L] FALSE 
L] TRUE 
13. Stress is an abnormal part of life; all stress is bad and should be avoided. 
L] FALSE 
L] TRUE 
14. Triggers can create the same stress response as the initial stressful event. 
L] FALSE 
15. Exposure to frequent, intense, and extended stress responses can lead to C1] TRUE 
dysregulation of the stress response system so that small threats or minor stressors 
generate inappropriately large responses. C] FALSE 
16. No matter what, the same basic strategies of getting enough sleep, eating well, and L] TRUE 
exercising will be enough to completely eliminate stress. 
L] FALSE 
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Introduction to Emotional Wellness at HCZ 
Follow-up Survey Results Summary, June 2019 


Since the initial training, have you done any of the following? 


Accessed Journey Meditation 


# % 
No 24 70.6 
Yes, and it was somewhat helpful. 9 26.5 
Yes, and it was not helpful, but not detrimental. 1 2.9 
Total 34 100.0 
Accessed Spring Health 

# % 
No 23 65.7 
Yes, and it was somewhat helpful. 7 20.0 
Yes, and it was not helpful, but not detrimental. 3 8.6 
Yes, and it was very helpful. 2 5.7 
Total 35 100.0 


Participated in physical activity through an HCZ service or benefit (Promise in Action, Global 


Fit, New York Sport Club membership via HCZ) 


% 
No 26 78.8 
Yes, and it was somewhat helpful. 3 9.1 
Yes, and it was very helpful. 3 9.1 
Yes, and it was actively unhelpful. 1 3.0 
Total 33 100.0 
Encouraged your site to host parent workshops about stress and stress management 
# % 
No 21 61.8 
Yes, and it was somewhat helpful. 7 20.6 
Yes, and it was very helpful. 4 11.8 
Yes, and it was not helpful, but not detrimental. 2 5.9 
Total 34 100.0 
Used some of the quick stress-relief strategies from the presentation for yourself 
# % 

Yes, and it was somewhat helpful. 15 42.9 
No 9 25.7 
Yes, and it was very helpful. 7 20.0 
Yes, and it was not helpful, but not detrimental. 4 11.4 
Total 35 100.0 
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Used some of the quick stress-relief strategies from the presentation with participants 


# % 
Yes, and it was somewhat helpful. 15 42.9 
No 13 37.1 
Yes, and it was not helpful, but not detrimental. 6 17.1 
Yes, and it was very helpful. 1 2.9 
Total 35 100.0 
Begun program activities with a check-in 

# % 
No 18 51.4 
Yes, and it was somewhat helpful. 10 28.6 
Yes, and it was very helpful. 5 14.3 
Yes, and it was not helpful, but not detrimental. 2 5.7 
Total 35 100.0 
Created breaks for individual participants or groups of participants within activities 

# % 
No 21 60.0 
Yes, and it was somewhat helpful. 11 31.4 
Yes, and it was very helpful. 2 5.7 
Yes, and it was not helpful, but not detrimental. 1 2.9 
Total 35 100.0 
Provided participants with fidget toys to use during activities 

# % 
No 24 68.6 
Yes, and it was somewhat helpful. 9 25.7 
Yes, and it was actively unhelpful. 1 2.9 
Yes, and it was not helpful, but not detrimental. 1 2.9 
Total 35 100.0 
Allowed participants to use quiet fidget toys during activities 

# % 
No 24 70.6 
Yes, and it was somewhat helpful. 6 17.6 
Yes, and it was not helpful, but not detrimental. 3 8.8 
Yes, and it was actively unhelpful. 1 2.9 
Total 34 100.0 
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Is there anything that the workshop could have done to help you have a better year in 
program? Is there anything that you wish the workshop would have covered? How could the 
training have better prepared you for the program year? (N = 12) 


More Meetings and Check-Ins (4) 
e | feel they can come more often and check if the techniques taught are effective 
e@ It would be nice to have had a monthly check-in on emotional wellness 
e More meetings 
e Workshop should sometimes be held on Saturdays so staff members can have the 
time to take advantage of them 
Better Communication Tips (3) 
e Be included in more activities that HCZ has throughout the year. Better 
communication with all departments. 
e Better communication between staff 
e How staff and coworkers talk and interact with each other at the worksite 
Position-Based (3) 
e@ | think in the workshop they should split it up by position. Stress relief strategies 
would help more if position-based and maybe some one-on-ones 
e@ Methods available for security 
e@ Special techniques for kids with difficulty controlling attitude 
Other (2) 
e@ How to deal with the public interfering with the job such as fights with the kids 
e Healthy food at every meeting 


What additional resources would you need to feel less stress at work? (N = 18) 


More Team Building & Support (6) 
e Monthly debriefings to talk about stressful situations at work. Finding better ways to 
interact with staff and respecting each other’s positions at the workplace 
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